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Prichard,  Hill  Named 
to  Order  of  Canada 


PRESIDENT  Robert  Prichard 
and  Professor  Emeritus  Marguerite 
Hill  have  been  appointed  to  the  Order 
of  Canada.  They  were  among  73  peo- 
ple named  by  Governor-General  Ray 
Hnatyshyn  July  1. 


Robert  Prichard 


The  distinction  recognizes  an  indi- 
vidual’s lifetime  of  accomplishment 
and  service  to  the  community  and  to 
Canada.  Prichard  was  named  an  officer, 
the  second  rank  after  companion,  the 
highest,  for  nationally  significant 
achiwements.  Hill  was  appointed  a 
member,  a distinction  acknowledging 
achievement  at  a more  local  level 
Prichard’s  citation  calls  him  “among 
the  foremost  academics  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession” and  credits  to  his  leadership  the 
creation  of  the  Bora  Lasldn  Law  Library. 
Prichard,  45,  taught  law  at  U of  T 
and  was  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law 
before  bang  appointed  president  of  the 
University  in  1990.  He  was  a member  of 
tire  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission 


from  1986  to  1990  and  chaired  the 
Committee  of  Ontario  Law  Deans  from 
1987  to  1989  and  the  Council  of 
Canadian  Law  Deans  in  1988-89. 

Hill  was  honoured  for  her  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  medicine.  Her  d- 
tation  reads:  “After  a pioneering  ap- 
pointment as  first  female  chief  resi- 
dent in  medicine  at  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital  she  served  for  many 
years  as  physidan-in-chief  at  Toronto 
Women’s  College  Hospital  Her  work 
in  establishing  strong  teaching  and 
patient  care  units  paved  the  way  for  the 
development  of  trihospital  clinical 
research  units.”  Such  units  bring 
together  the  resources  of  different 
hospitals  to  collaborate  on  teaching 
and  research. 


Marguerite  Hill 
Hill  began  lecturing  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  in  1957  and  retired  as  pro- 
fessor in  1984.  She  holds  three 
U of  T degrees:  BA  (1940),  MA  in 
ptychology  (1941)  and  MD  (1952). 


Professor  John  Rucklidge  examines  a meteorite fragment. 


Manna  from  Heaven 

Meteorite fragments  tell  story  of  fantastic  space  voyage 

BY  Alfred  Holden 


Geologists  John  Rucklidge  and  Michael 

Gorton  view  it  as  a gift  from  heaven,  which  it  is. 
Two  chunks  of  the  St.  Robert  meteorite,  that  fell  from 
the  sky  in  a fireball  near  Montreal  in  June,  have  land- 
ed in  their  laboratory  in  the  Earth  Sciences  Centre. 

The  professors  are  doing  tests  on  the  celestial  drop- 
pings, delighted  at  the  opportunity  to  study  newly  ar- 
rived space  rocks  first-hand.  “They're  suffrdently  hard 
to  come  by  that  we’ve  never  done  this  before,”  Gorton 
said  in  an  interview. 

The  rocks  may  have  been  floating  around  in  space  for 
billions  of  years  but  analyzing  them  on  earth  is  a race 
against  time.  Their  very  low  levels  of  radiation  that  pro- 
vide clues  about  origin  and  composition  disappear 
quickly. 


Last  week,  Rucklidge,  a mineralogist,  and  Gorton, 
a trace  element  geochemist,  put  other  work  on  hold  to 
take  measurements  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  placed 
slabs  of  lead  around  the  rocks  to  shield  them  from  the 
earth’s  radiation  and  readings  were  then  translated  by 
computer.  So  far  findings  indicate  the  meteorite  was  a 
chondrite  or  “stony’’  type  because  it  has  more  stone  than 
metal.  Instrument  readings  show  that  the  cosmic-ray 
bombardment  in  space  produced  measurable  radioac- 
tive isotopes  of  elements  such  as  cobalt  and  chromium. 

Rucklidge  became  involved  in  the  project  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Meteorite  & Impacts  Advisory  Committee 
that  watches  for  such  phenomena  for  the  Canadian 
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Made  to  Measure 

If  the  village  of  Seaton  ever 
becomes  a reality,  its  residents  can 
probably  thank  U of  Ts  architec- 
tural school  and  its  savvy.  Page  7 


Race  and  the  City 

Similarities  between  blacks 

and  Jews:  history  of  slavery,  gener- 
ally more  politically  liberal 
Differences:  the  tragedy  of  the 
Jewish  holocaust  is  commemorated 
in  popular  culture,  the  African  holo- 
caust is  not.  Bits  & Pieces  Page  8 


Calming  Lecture  Jitters 

A new  course  at  Woodsworth  will  equip 
aspiring  prof essors for  the  job  market 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 


CAROLYN  TuOHY  WILL  NEVER  FORGET  THE  HRST 
time  she  gave  a lecture.  A PhD  candidate  from 
Yale  University  she  had  been  hired  to  teach  political  sci- 
ence. Before  her  first  assignment  she  sat  down  and 
wrote  out  her  whole  lecture  in  longhand.  Then  she 
practised  her  delivery  in  an  empty  lecture  room  at 
Sidney  Smith  Hall  and  on  the  day  of  reckoning  read  her 
manuscript  aloud  to  her  class.  Every  word  of  it. 

“I  still  can’t  believe  I did  that,”  she  says  with  a laugh 
22  years  later. 

Tuohy,  who  is  serving  as  deputy  provost,  learned  to 
teach  the  same  way  that  most  academics  learn  - by 
doing.  But  as  more  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  pro- 
fessors’ teaching  skills,  more  training  is  also  becoming 
available.  Tuohy  looks  with  some  envy  at  the  initiatives 
for  young  teachers  today  including  a pilot  project  that 
starts  at  Woodsworth  College  in  September. 

The  project,  a 12-week  course  called  Teaching  in 
Higher  Education  (500H),  will  be  offered  to  PhD  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  pursue  an  academic  career.  They  do 
not  have  to  be  teaching  assistants,  in  fact  TA  experience 
is  not -a  requirement,  says  Professor  John  Kirkness, 
provostial  adviser  on  undergraduate  education  and 


course  coordinator. 

The  purpose  is  to  equip  students  with  skills  that  will 
make  them  more  competitive  in  the  job  market.  During 
the  24  hours  of  instmction  they  will  learn  theoretical  as- 
pects of  learning  and  teaching,  teaching  methods,  as- 
sessment strategies  and  recurrent  issues  in  the  lives  of 
university  teachers  such  as  professional  development  and 
ethical  dilemmas.  During  the  fall  and  winter  terms  the 
working  group  that  developed  the  course  will  evaluate 
the  project  and  determine  if  it  should  be  offered  again. 

The  chair  of  the  working  group  is  Professor  Martin 
Wall  of  the  Department  of  Psychology,  who  is  praised 
by  many  for  the  way  he  teaches  his  department’s  first- 
year  introductory  course  to  about  1,000  students.  The 
500H  course  is  desperately  needed,  he  says,  because  uni- 
versities are  giving  teaching  greater  priority.  “We  used 
to  hire  people  purely  on  their  schblarly  output  and  as- 
sumed the  teaching  would  come  along,”  he  says.  “For 
tenure  and  promotion  we  are  now  paying  attention  to 
teaching  in  ways  we  never  used  to  before.” 

Wall  is  a good  example  of  someone  who  had  to 

~ See  Page  3 ~ 


Hackers  Can’t 
Hack  It  Here 

VOICE  MAIL  FRAUD  IS  NOT  A 
problem  at  U of  T,  says  Debbie 
Stewart,  director  of  voice  commu- 
nications. 

A number  of  businesses  across 
Canada  have  had  problems  with 
hackers  entering  their  voice  mail  sys- 
tems and  making  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  long  distance  calls,  costs 
the  company  must  then  absorb.  But 
a Bell  Canada  spokesperson,  who 
notes  that  voice  mail  fraud  has  been 
a problem  for  a few  years,  says  it 
would  not  occur  if  the  system  were 
properly  secured. 

The  University's  three  systems  - 
one  on  each  campus  - do  not  allow 
for  long  distance  outcalling. 
OutcaUing  is  a feature  that  allows 
voice  mail  to  phone  the  subsaiber 
anywhere  he  or  she  is  to  give  phone 
messages.  It  is  also  the  feature  hack- 
ers use  to  tap  into  voice  mail. 

U of  T’s  system  is  restricted  to 
local  outcalls,  Stevrart  smd.  “If  some- 
one hacked  into  our  system,  they 
could  only  make  local  calls.” 


Lee  receives  honorary  degree 

Father  Owen  Lee,  professor  of  classics  at  St. 
Michael’s  College,  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  hu- 
manities degree  on  June  11  by  the  University  of  Windsor.  Lee 
is  known  the  world  over  by  people  who  hsten  to  the  Saturday 
afternoon  Texaco  broadcasts  ftom  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Opera.  A panelist  and  commentator,  Lee’s  talks  “are  so  mov- 
ing that  some  listeners  in  cars  have  been  forced  off  the  road  in 
tears,”  said  Professor  Tom  Dilworth,  chair  of  the  comparative 
literatmre  department  at  Windsor,  adding  that  Lee  “can  open 
the  heart  of  an  opera  and  reveal  there  your  own  emotional  tur- 
moil and  deep  spiritual  longing.” 


Head  of  centre  honoured 

Peter  McGeer,  managing  director  of  the  Ontario 
Centre  for  Materials  Research,  a provinaal  centre  of  excellence 


located  at  U of  T,  has  received  a 1994  Corporate-Higher 
Education  Forum  Award  for  excellence  in  promoting  research 
links  between  universities  and  industry.  McGeer,  who  has  been 
with  the  centre  since  its  inception  in  1987,  is  credited  with  build- 
ing a collaborative  organization  that  ranks  with  the  best  in  the 
world.  Sponsored  by  Xerox  Canada,  the  award  also  recognizes 
McGeer’s  efforts  in  creating  a network  that  currently  includes 
120  companies  and  over  100  university  professors.  The  fomm 
is  a non-profit  organization  of  university  and  corporate  lead- 
ers that  fosters  initiatives  between  Canada’s  educational  and  busi- 
ness communities. 


Two  win  OCUFA  awards 

'Two  U of  T members  have  received  Ontario  Council 
of  University  Faculty  Association  awards  for  excellence  in 
teaching  and  librarianship  respectively.  Professor  Michael 
Lettieri  of  Italian  Studies  at  Erindale  was  honoured  for  being 
“a  caring,  giving  and  compassionate  person  who  has  the  abili- 
ty to  reach  students  in  a very  special  way,”  according  to  docu- 
mentation supporting  his  nomination.  He  was  also  recognized 
for  his  contribution  to  the  development  of  audio-visual  and  com- 
puter-assisted language  teaching  materials.  Mary  Williamson, 
who  teaches  in  the  Faculty  of  Information  Smdies  and  is  also 
a librarian  at  York  University,  was  cited  for  making  a signifi- 
cant contribution  to  scholarly  achievement  in  the  universily  com- 
munity. Described  as  one  of  the  finest  art  bibliographers  in 
Canada,  Wilhamson  was  the  founding  bibliographer  for  York’s 
collections  of  dance  history  and  Canadian  art  history.  The 
awards,  presented  at  a June  10  ceremony,  are  the  province’s  high- 
est honour  for  faculty  excellence. 


OISE  decision  close 

Merger  talks  between  U of  T and  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  “have  reached  an  important  stage,”  Provost  Adel 
Sedra  says.  “Fm  hoping  to  be  able  to  report  something  to  the  University 
community  in  the  not-too-distant-fiiture,”  he  said  in  an  interview.  The 
talks  have  been  cloaked  in  secrecy  and  the  subject  of  controversy  since 
they  began  in  the  spring.  The  provincial  government  asked  the  two  in- 
stitutions to  consider  merging  to  improve  programs  and  lower  costs. 
It  has  extended  the  deadline  to  come  up  with  apian  to  Aug.  30,  Sedra  said. 


Funding  formula  under  review 

A review  of  the  formula  used  to  fund  Ontario  universities  is 
expected  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year,  says  Joy  Cohnstaedt, 
chair  of  the  Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs,  the  group  conduct- 
ing the  probe.  Cohnstaedt  said  OCUA  will  submit  a report  to  education 
minister  Dave  Cooke  in  December.  In  the  meantime  OCUA  will  release 
a discussion  paper  on  its  findings  in  August  and  set  up  a schedule  of  pub- 
lic meetings  for  input.  The  review,  called  for  last  November  by  Cooke, 
is  examining  how  the  government  allocates  nearly  $2  billion  in  annual 
operating  grants  to  Ontario’s  20  universities.  OCUA’s  main  objectives 
are  to  suggest  ways  for  increasing  university  accessibility,  placing  greater 
emphasis  on  teaching  and  easing  the  transfer  of  students  between  post- 
secondary institutions. 


UTSA  presidency  up  for  grabs 

Nominations  are  open  unul  Aug.  15  for  a by-election  to  fill 
the  presidency  of  the  U of  T Staff  Association.  If  an  election  is  re- 
quired, ballots  will  be  mailed  out  to  members.  John  Malcolm,  who 
leaves  the  post  Aug.  31,  told  UT^A’s  executive  about  his  plan  to  step  down 
six  months  ago.  “Now  is  a good  time  to  go,”  he  said  in  an  interview.  “This 
gives  the  new  leaders  a chance  to  get  their  feet  wet  and  prepare  for 
March  19%  when  the  social  contract  mns  out”  A craftsperson  in  the  aca- 
demic machine  shop  at  Erindale,  Malcolm  has  worked  on  50  percent  re- 
lease time  for  sbc  years,  which  has  left  his  three  colleagues  at  Erindale  with 
extra  work  “It  has  to  stop  sooner  or  later,”  he  commented.  He  wUl  con- 
tinue as  a member  of  UTSA’s  health  and  safety  contmittee. 


Let  the  bells  ring  out 

Bring  a blanket  and  cross  your  fingers  to  keep  away  the  rain. 
Althougjt  it  has  been  quiet  on  campus  this  summer,  a special  carillon  con- 
cert will  be  performed  Sunday,  July  31  at  7 p.m.  at  Soldiers’  Tower  on 
Hart  House  Circle  by  carillonneur  Sydn^  Shep.  The  Hart  House  car- 
illon is  one  of  only  11  carillons  found  in  Canada. 


IMS  Lays  Off  Fourteen 


The  Faculty  of  Medicine 
will  lay  off  14  employees  at  IMS 
Creative  Communications  as  part  of 
a restmcturing  and  to  cope  with  a 
large  financial  deficit. 

The  workers  affected  — photog- 
raphers, graphic  designers  and  artists, 
editors  and  typographers  — were  told 
in  early  June  that  their  jobs  would  be 
eliminated.  Nine  have  already  left  the 
University  and  five  will  leave  by  Sept. 
30,  said  Molly  Schlosser,  IMS’  newly 
appointed  coordinator.  Eight  full- 
time staff  members  will  remain. 

Schlosser  said  that  only  one  of  those 
laid  off  has  found  temporary  employ- 


ment with  U of  T.  The  others  are 
looking  for  work  or  plan  to  continue 
servicing  IMS  clients  on  a freelance 
basis. 

Dean  Arnold  Aberman  of  medicine 
said  the  layoffs  can  be  attributed  in  part 
to  IMS’  “persistent  defidts”  over  the  past 
sixyears.  In  1993-94  the  unit  reported  an 
operating  defidt  of  $265,000.  The  fec- 
ulty,  Aberman  said,  wants  IMS  to  start 
functioning  on  a cost-recovery  basis. 

Until  recendy  only  40  percent  of 
IMS’  services  were  direcdy  related  to 
work  for  the  medical  faculty.  The  rest 
of  the  time  the  unit  served  other 
University  departments  and  clients. 


Aberman  said  this  will  no  longer  be 
the  case;  IMS  will  focus  primarily  on 
meeting  the  faculty’s  media  and  com- 
munications needs.  The  dean  noted 
that  the  faculty  considered  disbanding 
the  unit  altogether  at  one  point  and 
assigning  the  work  to  an  outside  con- 
tractor but  ultimately  dedded  against  it 
Angela  Cluer,  a graphics  designer 
who  was  with  IMS  for  12  years,  said 
she  believes  the  changes  at  IMS  are  in 
line  with  a general  trend  to  contract 
out  as  much  campus  work  as  possible. 
She  said  although  this  may  prove  ben- 
eficial sometimes,  in  this  case  the 
University  is  losing  a valuable  resource. 


Manna  From  Heaven 


~Continued  from  Page  1~ 

Space  Agency.  For  10  days  in  June  he 
and  a team  of  investigators  in  St. 
Robert  took  witness  reports  and  ex- 
amined stones  that  had  been  found  in 
fields  and  yards.  They  were  able  to 
piece  together  the  meteorite’s  direction 
and  angle  of  descent  which  will  enable 
them  to  determine  its  orbit  in  space. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  frag- 
ments tell  the  story  of  a fantastic 
voyage.  One  of  the  pieces  weighs 
553  grams,  a bit  more  than  a pound, 
and  the  other  644  grams.  With  ir- 
regular shapes,  they  have  a smooth, 
dark  grey  skin  and  an  inside  of  speck- 
led grey  and  some  brown. 

Rucklidge  estimates  the  meteorite 
was  speeding  through  space  at  about 
50,000  kilometres  an  hour  — 25 
times  faster  than  a Concorde  jet.  The 
skin  is  smooth  because,  after  the 
freezing  temperatures  in  space,  the 
friction  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere  su- 
perheated the  surface  of  the  slowing 


meteorite  and  it  began  to  vapourize. 
Stress  caused  it  to  explode,  creating 
the  fireball  and  shock  wave  experi- 
enced by  people  in  the  Montreal  area 
June  14.  But  some  pieces  did  not 
vapourize  completely.  By  the  time 
they  hit  the  ground,  their  still- frozen 
interiors  cooled  the  vapourizing  ex- 
terior to  a glassy  finish  and  conden- 
sation may  even  have  formed  a layer 
of  ice,  Rucklidge  says. 

At  least  12  pieces  of  the  former  as- 
teroid had  been  verified  as  of  last 
week,  ranging  in  weight  from  70 
grams  to  almost  seven  kilograms, 
Gorton  says.  Canadian  law  says  such 
rocks  belong  to  the  person  on  whose 
land  they  fall  and  they  cannot  be  ex- 
ported vrithout  a special  permit.  A 
problem  for  rock  scholars  is  that 
scarcity  and  demand  almost  turn 
space  fragments  into  gold.  The  fed- 
eral government  paid  Stephane 
Forcier  of  St.  Robert  $10,000  for  his 
five-pound  fragment  of  the  meteorite. 


The  smaller  of  the  two  rocks  at 
U of  T was  found  by  a member  of  the 
meteorite  committee  but  the  larger 
one  is  on  loan  from  local  resident 
Pierre  Sasseville.  The  small  piece  was 
cut  in  half  last  Wednesday  to  better 
examine  the  inside.  Some  of  it  will 
also  be  ground  up  for  analysis.  For 
this  reason,  a mbber  mold  and  repli- 
ca was  made  beforehand.  “People 
want  to  grind  rocks  up  and  see  what 
they’re  made  of,  but  also  want  a copy 
of  the  original  to  see  what  they 
looked  like,”  Gorton  says. 

The  scientists  have  previously 
worked  with  earthbound  rocks.  But 
they  believe  the  space  rocks  may 
provide,  in  an  odd  twist,  the  best  ex- 
ample we  will  ever  have  of  what  lies 
deep  in  the  heart  of  our  own  plan- 
et. That’s  because  they  represent 
primordial  material  created  by  forces 
similar  to  those  that  formed  the 
earth  billions  of  years  ago, 
Rucklidge  says. 


August  Issue 

Publication  date  of  the 
next  issue  of  Tie  Bulletin  is 
Aug.  22.  The  deadline  for  receipt 
of  events  and  booking  of  display 
ads  is  Aug.  8.  Editorial  material 
and  classified  ads  should  be  in 
The  Bulletin  offices  at  21  King’s 
College  Circle,  second  floor,  by 
Aug.  12.  Subsequent  issues  will 
appear  on  the  following  dates: 
Sept.  6,  Sept.  19,  Oct.  3,  Oct. 
24,  Nov.  7,  Nov.  21  and  Dec.  12. 
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spin  Cycle 


Greg  Tessaro,  bottom,  a Science  Outreach  instructor  with  this  year’s  Mini-University,  roOs  tnoo  tin  cans  with  plasticine 
down  a ramp.  The  experiment  shows  that  a can  with  a stick  of  plasticine  in  the  centre  rolls faster  than  a can  with  the 
same  amount  of  plasticine  stuck  to  the  walls.  The  experiment  helped  the  children  understand  why  figure  skaters  spin 
faster  when  their  arms  are  tucked  in.  The  next  session  of  Mini-University,  and  the  last  of the  season,  runs  Aug.  2-12. 
Spaces  are  still  available  in  tins program  as  well  as  in  two  sports  camps  cffered  by  the  Department  of  Athletics  ^Recreation. 


Lautens  Receives  Rutherford  Medal 


Two  U OF  T RESEARCHERS 
have  received  1994  awards  from 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  and  15 
others  have  been  elected  fellows. 

Professor  Mark  Lautens  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  was  award- 
ed the  Rutherford  Memorial  Medal, 
conferred  in  recognition  of  outstand- 
ing research  in  any  branch  of  physics 
and  chemistry  with  preference  ^en  to 
candidates  under  the  age  of  40. 
Lautens  is  recognized  for  his  work  at 
the  cutting  edge  of  synthetic  organic 
chemistry,  especially  the  development 
and  discovery  of  new  chemical  reac- 
tions and  complex  molecules. 

Elizabeth  Irving,  a post-doctoral 
fellow  in  the  Department  of 
Ophthalmology,  was  selected  as  the 
winner  of  the  Alice-Wdson  Award, 
given  to  a woman  of  outstanding  aca- 
demic qualifications  entering  a career 
in  scholarship  or  research  at  the  post- 


doctoral level.  Irving’s  innovative  re- 
search in  ophthalmology  centres  on 
myopia,  hyperopia,  astigmatism  and 
the  development  of  eye-focusing 
mechanisms.  The  award  will  assist 
her  in  studies  on  ocular-motor  adap- 
tation following  surgery  for  strabis- 
mus (squint  or  crossed  eyes). 
Strabismus  surgery  is  currently  an 
imperfect  art  that  often  requires  sev- 
eral operations  to  restore  proper 
vision. 

The  following  faculty  members 
have  been  elected  fellows  to  the  Royal 
Society;  Professors  Margrit  Eichler, 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education;  Larry  Epstein,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics;  Brad  Inwood, 
Department  of  Classics;  William 
Michelson,  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy; David  Olson,  Ontario  Insti- 
tute for  Studies  in  Education; 
Suresh  Sethi,  Faculty  of  Manage- 


ment; Fred  Wilson,  Department 
of  Philosophy. 

And:  Professors  Paul  Brumer, 
Department  of  Chemistry,  Manuel 
Buchwald,  Department  of  Molecular 
& Medical  Genetics;  Michele  Heath, 
Department  of  Botany;  Robert 
McClelland,  Department  of 
Chemistry;  Richard  Miller, 
Departments  of  Medical  Biophysics 
and  Immunology,  Anthony  Pawson, 
Department  of  Molecular  & Medical 
Genetics;  Scott  Tremaine,  Canadian 
Institute  for  Theoretical  Astro- 
physics; and  Seymour  Vosko, 
Department  of  Physics. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Canada  was 
established  in  1882  to  promote  and 
develop  learning  and  research.  The 
induction  ceremony  will  take  place 
at  Rideau  Hall,  the  residence  of  the 
Governor  General  of  Canada, 
this  fall. 


Irish  President 
to  Receive  Degree 


PRESIDENT  Mary  Robinson 
of  Ireland  will  receive  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
U of  T for  her  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  pohtical  and  social 
life  of  her  country. 

The  degree  will  be  presented  dur- 
ing a special  convocation  ceremony 
on  the  morning  of  Aug.  23  in  the 
Great  HaU  of  Hart  House.  After  re- 
ceiving her  degree  Robinson  will 
give  a short  address  to  graduating 
students  from  the  Celtic  Studies  pro- 
gram at  St.  Michael’s  College. 
Governing  Council  approved  the 
conferral  of  her  degree  in  March 
1992  but  this  is  her  first  visit  to 
Toronto  since  then. 

The  first  woman  to  be  elected 
president  of  the  Irish  Republic, 
Robinson  is  the  daughter  of  two 
Roman  Catholic  physicians  from 
Dublin.  After  obtaining  degrees 
from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
Harvard  University,  she  worked  as  a 
human  rights  lawyer  and  taught 
constitutional  and  criminal  law 
at  Trinity. 

Her  public  career  began  in  1969 
when  at  the  age  of  26,  she  was  the 


youngest  person  ever  elected  to  the 
Irish  Senate.  In  her  20  years  there  she 
established  herself  as  a defender  of 
liberal  dvil  rights  and  feminist  causes. 

Robinson  has  continued  to  cham- 
pion these  causes  since  1991  when 
she  was  elected  president.  She  sup- 
ports the  legalization  of  contracep- 
tion in  Ireland  and  has  spoken  in 
favour  of  a more  liberal  abortion  law. 
She  is  also  credited  with  broadening 
the  women’s  movement  in  her  coun- 
try and  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  everything  from  preschools 
to  women’s  shelters.  Despite  taking 
what  many  may  perceive  as  contro- 
versial stands,  Robinson’s  populari- 
ty rating  at  home  has  almost  doubled 
since  she  took  office  and  now  stands 
at  well  over  90  percent. 

“You  have  become  a symbol  of 
political  decency  and  an  advocate  of 
politics  as  the  means  of  helping 
people  better  their  own  lives,” 
President  Robert  Prichard  wrote  in 
a letter  to  Robinson,  inviting  her  to 
accept  the  honorary  degree.  “You 
are  an  outstanding  example  to 
young  people  of  dedication  for  the 
public  good.” 


Street  Has  Potential 


Like  the  yellow  brick  road 
to  Oz,  St.  George  St.  has  plen- 
ty of  problems  travellers  must  over- 
come. But  the  19  entries  to  the  St. 
George  St.  ideas  competition  sug- 
gest the  much-maligned  thorough- 
fare has  potential. 

Among  the  ideas:  fill  empty  areas 
around  Sidney  Smith  Hall  with  small 
buildings  to  create  more  life  on  the 
sidewalk;  add  a fountain  that  would 
double  as  a skating  rink  in  vfinter,  put 
an  outdoor  market  outside  Robarts 
Library,  and  plant  oak  trees  for  shade. 

And  while  no  single  perfect  vision 
of  the  street  emerged,  the  ideas  MU 
prove  invaluable,  said  Elizabeth  Sisam, 
planning  and  research  officer  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  assistant  vice-president 
(plaiming).  “We  were  so  pleased  with 


the  response,  which  drew  entries  from 
people  in  many  different  walks  of  life, 
that  we  are  planning  another  com- 
petition,” she  said.  King’s  CoUege  Rd. 
may  be  the  next  area. 

The  University’s  planning  office 
organized  the  competition  to  stimu- 
late proposals  for  improvements  to 
the  street.  The  seven-person  jury  did 
not  award  the  $3,750  first  prize  but 
they  made  two  equal  prizes  of  $1,500 
each  to  two  teams.  Studio  4 
Architects  and  Taylor,  Hariri, 
Pontarini  Architects. 

AU  the  entries  are  on  display  in 
the  gallery  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  8c  Landscape 
Architecture  at  230  College  St. 
Whether  any  of  the  ideas  wUl  be  im- 
plemented remains  uncertain. 


~Continued from  page  1~ 

develop  his  skUls  through  experience.  A 
1963  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  WaU  quickly  discovered 
that  he  had  a flair  for  the  dramatic.  The 
more  he  taught,  the  more  he  realized  that 
people  liked  his  theatrical  talents  and  the 
more  he  tried  to  improve  his  performance. 

StiU  he  found  it  difficult  to  prepare  ma- 
terials and  select  the  right  methods  of 
presentation. 

Professor  Peter  Boulton  of  the 
Department  of  Computer  8c  Electrical 
Engineering,  president  of  the  U of  T 
Faculty  Association,  began  teaching  in 
the  1960s.  “I  experimented  until  I did 
it  right,”  he  recalls.  “Everybody  emu- 
lated the  best  teachers  they  had.”  The 
method  worked  for  some  but  others 
would  have  benefited  from  training, 
he  says.  Today  young  faculty  have  less 
time  to  develop  their  teaching  skiUs 
than  their  colleagues  had  30  years  ago,  he  adds.  “The 
pressures  to  produce  research  and  papers  are  so  heavy  that 
anything  that  can  help  them  with  teaching  will  be  useful.” 

Janice  Porteus  finished  her  PhD  in  philosophy  at  Queen’s 
University  in  1989  and  joined  U of  T as  a post-doctoral  fel- 
low. She  is  a faculty  member  at  Erindale  and  this  year  will  teach 


introductory  philosophy  and  philosophy  of  human  sexuality. 
If  a course  like  500H  had  been  available  when  she  was  in 
school  she  would  probably  have  enrolled  — particularly  if  it  of- 
fered pointers  on  job  search  strategies  and  public  speaking.  She 
remembers  how,  one  summer,  she  paced  a lot  in  the  classroom, 
“back  and  forth,  back  and  forth.”  Her  student  evaluations 


brought  the  habit  to  her  attention. 
“One  student  said  he  loved  the  course 
but  pleaded  ‘please  stop  pacing.’  ” 
Porteus  is  not  convinced  that  teach- 
ing can  be  taught  as  a theory.  “If  a per- 
son goes  through  four  or  five  years  of  un- 
dergraduate studies  and  five  years  of 
graduate  school  and  still  doesn’t  have 
some  good  models,  will  a formal 
course  really  help?  Students  must 
watch  how  professors  present  things 
and  know  what  is  effective  and  what 
isn’t.” 

If  teaching  is  merely  a process  of 
transmitting  information  to  students,  it 
is  a skill  that  can  be  taught,  suggests 
Professor  John  Mayo  of  music  at 
Scarborough.  But  it  is  probably  impos- 
sible to  teach  someone  how  to  acquire 
the  kind  of  imagination  that  motivates 
students  to  go  out  and  learn  on  their 
own,  Mayo  says.  He  points  out  that 
university  faculty,  through  their  research 
projects,  are  constantly  engaged  in  learning.  That  should  give 
them  a first-hand  understanding  of  what  issues  are  most  dif- 
ficult to  learn.  Nevertheless,  training  is  needed,  says  Mayo,  who 
received  his  PhD  from  U of  T in  1977.  “It  is  rather  odd  that 
we  go  to  such  extent  to  train  teachers  for  schools  but  have  noth- 
ing for  universities  at  all.” 
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TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  COMMUNITY 
BICYCLE  POLICY 

The  University  cannot  continue  to  disregard 
incidents  where  bicycles  are  illegally  parked  in 
corridors,  foyers,  stairways  and  access  ramps 
provided  for  the  mobility  impaired. 

This  practice,  which  could  pose  a serious  threat 
to  the  life  safety  of  the  occupants  in  the  event  of 
emergency  evacuation  during  a fire,  is  in  direct 
violation  of  Articles  2.71  of  the  Ontario  Fire  Code 
which  regulates  obstruction  in  a means  of  egress. 


NOTICE  OF  OFFENCE 


On  the  recommendation  of  the  Discipline  Appeals  Board,  I am  publishing  the  following  Notice  of 
Offence  and  the  sanctions  imposed: 

Two  students  were  charged  with  having  contravened  the  following  sections  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Code  of  Student  Conduct: 

B.5  (a)  No  person  shall  knowingly  use  any  facility,  equipment  or  service  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  contrary  to  the  expressed  instruction  of  a person  or  persons  authorized  to  give 
such  instruction,  or  without  just  cause. 

B.5  (b)  No  person  shall  knowingly  gain  access  to  or  use  any  University  computing  or  inter- 
nal or  external  communications  facility  to  which  legitimate  authorization  has  not  been  grant- 
ed. No  person  shall  use  such  facility  for  any  commercial,  disruptive  or  unauthorized  purpose. 

B.  7 No  person  shall  counsel,  procure,  conspire  with  or  aid  a person  in  the  commission  of 
an  offence  defined  in  the  Code. 


As  of  August  8,  1994  there  will  be  a grace 
period  of  six  weeks  during  which  illegally  parked 
bicycles  will  be  tagged  with  a reminder  that  they 
will  be  subject  to  the  following  policy. 

Bicycles  found  in  violation  of  Articles  2.71  of  the 
Ontario  Fire  Code  as  of  September  1 9, 1 994  will 
be  double  locked  by  means  of  a University-owned 
security  device.  To  have  the  security  device 
removed,  the  bicycle  owner  will  be  required  to 
transport  the  disabled  bicycle  to  the  Campus 
Police  office  at  581  Spadina  Avenue. 


TORONTO  CRYOBIOLOGY  CENTRE  INC. 

Requires  healthy  young  men  between  1 8 to  39  years 
of  age  to  participate  in  its  program  on  sperm  cryo- 
preservation  and  donor  insemination. 


Both  students  had  helped  to  install  and  maintain  an  FSP  service  which  was  not  an  authorized 
use  of  the  “ugsparc”  computer  system  within  the  Department  of  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering.  In  addition,  both  students  knew  that  University  computers  should  not  be  used  to 
copy  copyright  protected  software,  and  that  they  were  not  to  use  another  person’s  account. 

The  investigating  Officer  concluded  that  both  students  knew  the  FSP  server  was  being  used 
internationally  through  internet  to  upload  and  download  software,  some  of  which  was  copyright- 
ed. Although  neither  student  obtained  personal  financial  gain,  they  permitted  at  least  two  com- 
puter systems  within  the  University  of  Toronto  to  be  used  in  an  unauthorized  manner  and  made  it 
possible  for  others  to  obtain  commercial  software  without  the  required  payments  to  owners. 

Both  students  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges.  At  the  divisional  hearing,  the  following  sanctions 
were  imposed; 

1 ) A formal  written  reprimand  to  be  placed  in  their  files  until  they  graduate;  and 

2)  Suspension  from  the  Faculty  for  the  months  of  May  and  June  1994.  Accordingly,  the  earliest 
date  for  receiving  their  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  degree  would  be  at  the  fall  convocation. 

Upon  appeal  of  these  sanctions,  the  Discipline  Appeals  Board  saw  no  power  in  the  Code  of 
Student  Conduct \o  impose  the  first  sanction,  and  quashed  it.  The  Board  quashed  the  suspen- 
sion for  the  months  of  May  and  June  1994,  and  replaced  it  with  a denial  of  any  service  or  activity 
to  either  of  the  students  at  the  University  of  Toronto  that  would  result  in  their  acquiring  a gradua- 
tion diploma  before  July  1 , 1994.  This  sanction  was  imposed  pursuant  to  Section  B.5  of  the  Code 
of  Student  Conduct. 

The  Board  affirmed  the  Hearing  Officer's  decision  to  recommend  publication  of  the  nature  of  the 
offences  and  the  sanctions  in  campus  newspapers,  with  the  students’  names  withheld. 


Confidentiality  is  ensured  and  accepted  donors  will 
be  recompensed  for  their  time. 

If  interested,  please  call  972-7470 


Professor  A.  Sedra 
Vice-President  and  Provost 


SECULAR  JEWISH  EDUCATION 

AN  ALTERNATIVE 

MORRIS  WINCHEVSKY  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL 

585  CRAN BROOKE  AVE.  TORONTO.  ONT.  M6A  2X9 

Our  PROGRAM  FOCUSES  ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 
OUR  JEWISH  HERITAGE  THROUGH  THE  TEACHING  OF: 


YIDDISH 

JEWISH  ^ 

CULTURE 

HISTORY 

DRAMA  1 

^ ifj 

\ LITERATURE 

MUSIC  ' 

J FOLK  DANCE 

ART 

YIDDISHKEIT 

V y 

Classes  for  children  ages  4 to  13  , Sunday 

MORNINGS,  FROM  SEPTEMBER  TO  MAY.  GRADUATION 
MARKED  BY  A SeCULAR  B'NAI  MITZVAH  . 

Youth  group  activities  for  teenagers  and 
YOUNG  adults  OEFERED. 

REGISTRATION  FOR  SEPTEMBER  1994 
BEING  ACCEPTED  NOW. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  : 

789-5502  OR  789-5981  IDAYSI 
498-8099  OR  638-9199  [EVENINGS] 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

NEW  PARKING  GARAGE 

107  ST.  GEORGE  STREET 

OPENING  AUGUST  1994 

BLOCK  RESERVED  PARKING  PERMITS  AVAILABLE 
FOR  FACULTY/STAFF  AND  STUDENTS 

ALSO  CASH  PARKING 

(Other  Block  & Reserved  Spaces  are  also  available 

THROUGHOUT  THE  CaMPUS) 

For  further  information,  contact: 

Parking  Services 
1 Spadina  Crescent 
978-2336/1476 


Mediterranean  specialties  include  cous  cous,  iamb,  hummus,  falafel,  tabbouleh,  vegetarian  pasta  & seafood. 

Open  daily  ’til  11p.m.  • Sunday  brunch  • Group  reservations  • Fully  licensed  • 124  Harbord  St.  961-3404 
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Richardson  Hearing 
Wraps  Up 

Report  may  be  completed  by  mid-August 

BY  KARINA  DAHUN 


The  three-member  panel 
that  heard  arguments  for  and 
against  the  dismissal  of  Professor 
Herbert  Richardson  of  religious  stud- 
ies at  St.  Michael’s  College  hopes 
to  produce  a written  report  by  the 
middle  of  August,  says  Professor 
John  Evans  of  Osgoode  Hall  Law 
School,  who  chairs  the  panel. 

St.  Michael’s  wants  to  dismiss 
Richardson  for  failure  to  cany  out  his 
teaching  duties,  abusing  the  college’s 
grading  system,  abusing  his  position 
of  tmst  and  authority,  concealing  his 
involvement  in  an  outside  business 
and  abusing  sick  leave. 

If  Richardson  is  dismissed  he  will 
probably  be  the  first  tenured  profes- 
sor to  be  fired  from  U of  T or  one  of 
its  federated  universities  in  25  years, 
said  David  Cook,  vice-provost  (staff 
functions). 


David  Cook 


The  hearing,  held  in  a suite  of 
offices  in  the  Toronto  Dominion 
Bank  Tower,  began  in  May  and  fin- 
ished July  22.  Evans’  colleagues  on 
the  panel  are  Professors  Barry  Brovra 
and  Robert  TuHy  of  philosophy  at  St. 
Michael’s  College.  In  his  closing 
arguments  Marshall  Swadron, 
Richardson’s  lawyer,  told  the  panel 
that  his  client  is  “a  brilliant  professor 
— a leader  in  his  field  of  new 
religions.” 

U of  T was  not  formally  repre- 
sented at  the  hearing.  A number  of 
faculty  members  were  subpoenaed 
to  testify  including  Cook,  Craig 
Brown,  former  vice-dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  and 


current  vice-dean  Don  Dewees.  The 
U of  T Faculty  Association  was  not 
direcdy  involved  in  the  case  either. 
Last  year  UTFA  retained  a lawyer  for 
Richardson  but  that  arrangement 
was  discontinued  and  Richardson 
hired  his  owm  lawyer,  said  Professor 
Bill  Graham,  former  president  of 
UTFA. 

Over  the  years,  several  dismissal 
proceedings  have  been  initiated  by 
U ofT  and  the  federated  universities, 
said  Cook.  None  resulted  in  direct 
dismissals  — in  some  cases  the  fac- 
ulty member  in  question  resigned  — 
and  none  received  the  kind  of  media 
coverage  this  case  has.  Cook  said  he 
is  surprised  at  the  media’s  interest 
and  suggested  it  is  caused  by  a gen- 
eral wish,  inside  and  outside  univer- 
sities, to  have  workplaces  that  are 
free  of  harassment  and  discrimina- 
tion. The  University,  for  one,  has 
become  more  aware  of  its  responsi- 
bilities “to  ensure  that  people  are  liv- 
ing up  to  their  professional  respon- 
sibilities,” he  said. 

Evans,  who  is  a member  ofYork 
University,  said  that  during  the  hear- 
ing he  discovered  that  the  contractual 
relationships  between  faculty  mem- 
bers and  the  various  parts  of  U of  T 
“is  quite  complicated.”  Richardson 
has  two  employment  relationships, 
he  said,  one  with  St.  Michael’s,  the 
other  with  U of  T. 

U of  T dismissed  Richardson  last 
year  on  the  basis  of  a procedure  in  the 
Policy  of  Appointments,  Suspension 
& Removals.  The  action  was  taken 
because  complaints  were  lodged 
about  Richardson’s  conduct  in  the 
classroom  and  because  the  University 
had  concerns  about  the  sick  leave 
policy.  Basically  the  allegations  were 
related  to  “conflict  of  interest  and  a 
failure  to  meet  professional  obliga- 
tions,” said  Cook. 

No  dismissal  hearing  was  held 
because,  in  the  University’s  view, 
Richardson  was  not  a tenured  facul- 
ty member  at  U of  T.  Richardson 
turned  down  the  University’s  offer  of 
early  retirement  and  filed  an  inten- 
tion to  appeal  the  dismissal. 
However,  he  delayed  further  action 
until  the  hearing  conducted  by  St. 
Michael’s  was  completed.  Cook  said. 


Tins  prototype  magnetic  resonance  imager  luill  enable  physicians  to  apply  minimally  invasive  therapy. 


Inside  Access 

Brain  surgery  technology  receives  financial  boost 

byAuda  Minchella 


WHEN  Dr.  Mark  Henkelman  pulls 
pictures  of  his  children  from  his  wallet,  he  must 
get  some  strange  looks.  They  aren’t  exactly  what  com- 
mercials would  call  a Kodak  Moment. 

“You  can  see  the  brain  really  well ...  you  don’t  see  the 
skull  at  all.  The  bright  line  on  the  outside  is  the  fat  un- 
derneath the  skin,”  Dr.  Henkelman  esqjlains,  pointing  out 
the  nose  and  the  top  of  the  head  on  pictures  onfy  he  could 
recognize  as  his  offspring. 

The  pictures  are  not  photographs  as  we  know  them. 
And  they  aren’t  X-rays  either.  They  are  images  — not 
unlike  what  might  be  found  in  the  pages  of  an  anatomy 
textbook — taken  by  a magnetic  resonance  (MR)  imager, 
the  only  existing  device  that  shows  this  sort  of  detail  in 
soft  tissue.  “MR  imaging  is  used  routinely  for  diagnosis. 
It  shotvs  soft  tissue  very  clearly  with  no  interference 
from  overlying  bone,”  says  Henkelman,  wee-president  of 
research  at  Sunnybrook  Health  Science  Centre  and  a pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Medical  Biophysics. 

Although  MR  imaging  is  moderately  well  established 
around  the  world,  the  technology  is  being  refined,  thanks 
to  a financial  boost  Sunnybrook,  The  Toronto  Hospital, 
U of  T,  ISG  Technologies  of  Mississauga  and  GE 
Medical  Systems  Canada  have  joined  forces  in  a three- 
year  project  to  expand  the  potential  of  magnetic  resonance 
imaging.  The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Economic 
Development  ScTrade  and  the  Ministry  of  Health  have 
lacked  in  $8.4  million  towards  the  $22.3  million  research 
and  development  project  known  as  IGMIT  (Image- 
Guided  Minimal  Invasive  Therapy).  The  technology, 
once  in  place,  will  provide  better  access  to  brain  tumours. 

The  goal  is  to  create  a more  advanced  MR  imager  that 
would  allow  surgeons  to  see  computer  images  of  what 
they  are  doing  while  they  are  doing  it.  The  current  MR 


technology  is  only  used  in  diagnosis. 

“The  new  imager  would  give  us  the  ability  to  see  the 
internal  parts  of  the  boefy  without  having  to  open  it  up,” 
says  Professor  Walter  Kucharezyk,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Medical  Imaging  and  director  of  MRI 
at  The  Toronto  Hospital.  “If  you  advance  a needle  into 
someone’s  brain,  once  it  goes  into  the  brain,  you  can’t  see 
where  it  is.” 

In  the  basement  at  Sunnybrook,  a patient’s  toes  pro- 
trude from  one  of  the  MR  imagers.  She  lies  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  big  magnet,  different  views  of  her  back  ap- 
pearing on  the  computer  screen.  “If  we  can  have  this  kind 
of  information,  very  detailed  information,  as  it  is  hap- 
pening, then  we  can  take  a tumour  out  with  a much  less 
invasive  approach,”  says  Henkelman. 

The  magnet  that  GE  will  ship  to  Sunnybrook  from 
South  Carolina  in  early  fall  has  a wdde-open  cavity. 
Imagers  operate  on  a principle  of  physics  and  chemistry 
called  nuclear  magnetic  resonance,  working  with  mag- 
netic fields  and  radio  frequency  waves. 

With  the  pressure  in  medicine  to  produce  better  re- 
sults at  a cheaper  price,  this  project  has  the  potential  to 
reduce  health  care  costs,  Henkelman  says.  Incisions  will 
be  very  small,  which  means  less  trauma  to  the  patient  and 
less  time  in  hospital. 

The  other  distinctive  feature  of  this  project  is  the  col- 
laboration between  commercial  and  academic  entities. 
ISG,  an  Ontario  industrial  firm,  will  bring  its  visualiza- 
tion technology  to  the  project  while  GE  brings  into 
play  its  MR  technology.  Surmybrookvrill  offer  its  med- 
ical physics  skills  and  The  Toronto  Hospital,  its  radiol- 
ogy and  neurosurgeiy  experience. 

Another  machine  will  be  at  The  Toronto  Hospital  for 
clinical  trials  in  a couple  of  years. 


Four  Scholars  Go  to  US 


Two  U OF  T FACULTY  MEMBERS 
and  two  students  have  won 
Fulbright  awards  to  study  in  the  US. 
An  Indiana  University  economics  pro- 
fessor will  conduct  research  at  U of  T 
under  the  same  exchange  program. 

Professor  Reginald  Parker  of  the 
Department  of  English  received  a nine- 
month  fellowship  to  study  unpublished 
drafts  of  works  by  playwright 
Tennessee  Williams.  He  \rill  be  based 
at  Columbia  University  in  New  York. 
Professor  Donald  Redelmeier  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  received  a 
six-month  fellowship  to  Stanford 
University  in  California  to  continue  a 
project  analyzing  doctors’  decision- 
making processes. 

Barbara  Clow,  a PhD  candidate  in 


the  Department  of  History,  will  go  to 
the  University  ofWisconsin  to  research 
unconventional  cancer  care.  As  a 
Fulbright  scholar  at  American 
University  in  Washington  DC,  Lisa 
Young,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Science,  will 
study  the  relationship  between  women’s 
movements  and  the  major  political 
parties  in  Canada  and  the  US. 

The  visiting  scholar  is  Professor 
George  von  Furstenberg  of  economics 
at  Indiana  University  who  will  spend 
nine  months  at  U of  T comparing  and 
analyzing  Canadian  banking  and  in- 
surance laws. 

The  awards  were  annoimced  June  13 
by  the  Canada-U.S.  Fulbright 
Program. 


Tremor  Only  Sign  of  Missing  Protein 


The  protein  believed 
responsible  for  maintaining  the 
“wrapping”  around  nerves  may  not  be  as 
important  as  researchers  thought,  says 
a study  published  in  Nature  magazine. 

Myelin  is  the  material  that  sheaths 
nerves  — or  axons  — of  the  nervous 
system.  It  acts  like  computer  chips  to 
transmit  information,  making  it  eas- 
ier for  signals  to  be  conducted  down 
the  axons.  If  we  did  not  have  myeli- 
nation,  messages  could  still  be  trans- 
mitted but  we  would  need  a bundle 
of  spinal  nerves  “about  three  metres 
in  diameter,”  says  Professor  John 
Roder  of  the  Department  of 
Molecular  8c  Medical  Genetics  and 
a researcher  at  the  Samuel  Lunenfeld 


Research  Institute. 

Myelin  is  of  particular  interest  be- 
cause its  deterioration  and  eventual 
disappearance  result  in  the 
neurodegenerative  disease  multiple 
sclerosis  (MS).  People  with  MS  have 
disordered  nerve  impulses,  which 
leads  to  paralysis.  Until  now  scien- 
tists believed  that  a protein  called 
myelin-associated  glycoprotein 
(MAG)  acted  as  glue  to  “stick” 
myelin  to  the  nerves. 

To  test  the  glycoprotein’s  impor- 
tance as  an  adhesive  in  myelination, 
Roder  created  sbe  generations  of  mice 
with  the  missing  glycoprotein  gene. 
“The  expectation  was  that  MAG  is 
important  in  making  myelin  but  this 


showed  that  it’s  not,”  said  Roder.  He 
found  that  the  mice  missing  the  gene 
had  normal  myelin  — the  only  sub- 
tle difference  being  their  slight  shud- 
der when  faced  with  a physical  tasL 

In  one  experiment  mice  had  to 
cross  a narrow  beam.  Mice  with  the 
gene  carried  out  the  task  easily  but 
the  mice  with  the  missing  gene  hes- 
itated before  undertaking  the  trial 
and  exhibited  a tremor.  “The  back 
part  of  their  bodies  trembled  for  a few 
seconds,”  Roder  said. 

Scientists  can  now  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  role  of  other  proteins  in 
the  process,  Roder  said,  although  he 
plans  to  continue  studying  the  fime- 
tion  of  MAG. 
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HART  HOUSE 
HAIR  PLACE 


Cuts  are  our  specialty 


Men's  cut $13 

Women’s  cut ....  $17 

Perms $60 

Highlights $46 


GST  included  in  price 

“Our  experience  means 
professional  results” 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 
8:30  - 5:30 

7 HART  HOUSE  CIRCLE 
978-2431 


Tbe  Bulletin 

invites  readers  to  submit  information  regarding 
awards  and  honours  as  well  as  death  notices  of 
staff  and  faculty.  Please  include  as  much 
background  information  as  possible  and  in  the 
case  of  obituaries,  a CV  is  especially  welcome. 

Please  send,  dehver  or  fax  the  information  to: 

Jane  Stirling,  edi'^’or, 

21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  floor; 
fax,  978-7430. 


GET  Dizzy 
AFTER  DINNER 


The  Jazz  Scene 

Weeknights:  10  p.m. 
Saturdays:  6 a.m.  — Noon/ 
7p.m.  — 10p.m. 


Non  commercial  Radio 


NOTICE  OF  OFFENCE 


In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  University  Tribunal,  I am  publishing  the  following 
Notice  of  Offence  and  the  sanctions  imposed: 

The  charges  against  the  student  were: 

THA  T on  November  1 7,  1993,  he  did  represent  as  his  own,  an  idea  or  expression  of  an 
idea  or  a work  of  another  in  connection  with  a term  test  or  other  form  of  academic  work, 
namely  Lab  Assignment  #3  in  GGR  1 1 7Y; 

THAT  on  December  1,  1993,  he  did  represent  as  his  own  an  idea  or  expression  of  an 
idea  or  work  of  another  in  a term  test  or  in  another  form  of  academic  work  namely.  Lab 
Assignment  #4  in  GGR  117Y;  and 

In  particular,  on  November  17, 1993,  he  submitted  Lab  Assignment  #3,  and  on  December  1 , 
1993,  Lab  Assignment  #4,  both  assignments  having  been  copied  in  whole  or  in  part  from  another 
student. 

The  student  pleaded  guilty  to  these  charges.  The  jury  unanimously  agreed  to  impose  the  follow- 
ing sanctions: 

• a grade  of  “O”  in  GGR  11 7Y; 

• suspension  from  the  University  for  a period  of  two  years,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the 
1993-94  winter  session; 

and  that: 

• notation  of  the  sanction  and  the  reasons  for  it  to  be  recorded  on  his  transcript  for  a 
period  of  five  years;  and 

• that  the  decision  and  the  sanctions  imposed  be  reported  to  the  Provost  for  publication  in 
the  University  newspapers. 


Professor  A.  Sedra 
Vice-President  and  Provost 


U of  T Considers 
Insurance  Bursary 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

UOF  T IS  CONSIDERING  INTRO- 
ducing  a bursary  program  to  as- 
sist international  students  having  dif- 
ficulties paying  for  private  health 
insurance. 

Dan  Lang,  vice-provost  and  as- 
sistant \dce-president  (planning),  said 
such  a plan  may  be  established  in 
the  fall.  Foreign  students  with  seri- 
ous financial  needs  would  be  eli^ble 
to  apply.  The  University,  Lang  said, 
is  trying  to  determine  how  many  stu- 
dents may  require  assistance  before 
making  a final  decision  on  the  bur- 
sary’s creation. 

In  March  the  Ontario  government 
announced  that  as  of  June  30,  inter- 
national students  and  workers  would 
no  longer  be  entided  to  provincial 
health  insurance  benefits.  Ensuing 
negotiations  between  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  and  Blue  Cross 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
private  plan  known  as  the  University 
Health  Insurance  Plan.  Operated  by 
Blue  Cross,  the  plan  took  effect  July 
1 and  is  compulsory  for  internation- 
al students  and  their  dependents. 
Annual  premiums  for  one  are  $536; 
for  two,  $1,013;  and  for  three  or 
more,  $1,570. 

The  University  has  agreed  to  pay 
the  premiums  for  July  and  August,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  between 
$100,000  and  $300,000.  Lang  said 
that  as  far  as  he  knows,  U of  T is  the 
only  university  in  the  province  to 
have  done  so.  U of  T,  he  noted,  felt 
it  had  a responsibility  to  ensure  its 


foreign  students  \yere  covered  until 
the  end  of  the  academic  year.  Also 
U of  T wanted  to  send  a positive 
message  to  its  foreign  students. 

“We  place  quite  a bit  of  emphasis 
on  attracting  top-notch  students 
from  foreign  countries.  This  was  a 
way  of  letting  them  know  that  they 
are  very  important  to  us.” 

Meanwhile  the  Canadian  Union 
of  Educational  Workers,  Local  2, 
which  represents  about  2,500  U of  T 
teaching  assistants,  many  of  them 
international  students,  has  decided 
against  seeking  an  injunction  to  stop 
the  province  from  withdrawing 
OHIP  benefits.  The  union  wanted 
to  prevent  the  government  from  re- 
moving coverage  until  aU  appeals 
against  the  move  are  heard. 
However,  CUEW s lawyers  do  not 
believe  the  union  would  be  able  to 
show  that  international  students  had 
suffered  “irreparable  damage,”  said 
CUEW  chair  Bryan  Martin. 

CUEW,  however,  is  proceeding 
with  court  challenges  to  the  insur- 
ance removal  itself.  Over  200  stu- 
dents at  U of  T have  appealed  the 
decision.  The  list  of  appellants  from 
around  the  province  “could  con- 
ceivably be  in  the  thousands”  by  the 
time  the  cases  make  it  to  Ontario  di- 
visional court  later  this  summer  or  in 
the  faU. 

The  union,  Martin  added,  con- 
tinues to  lobby  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  intervene  in  the  matter.  The 
group  has  contacted  the  office  of 
the  federal  minister  of  health  as  well 
as  other  members  of  parliament. 


Survey  Participation 
Still  Up  in  the  Air 


UOF  T HAS  STILL  NOT  DECIDED 
if  it  will  participate  in  the  an- 
nual university  survey  conducted  by 
Maclean’s  newsmagazine. 

“At  the  moment  we  are  hoping 
they  will  make  some  changes  [to 
their  survey  methods],”  said  Vice- 
Provost  Dan  Lang.  Normally  the 
magazine  gathers  information  in 
early  September  and  publishes  the 
results  in  November. 

Last  month  the  Association  of 
Universities  8c  Colleges  of  Canada 
recommended  to  its  51  member  in- 
stitutions that  they  not  submit  the 
data  the  magazine  needs  for  rank- 
ings. Maclean’s  methodology  is 
flawed  and  the  results  exaggerate 
differences  among  the  country’s 
universities,  AUCC  argues. 

Maclean’s  is  not  the  only  publica- 
tion interested  in  comparing  uni- 
versities. In  September  Saturday 
Night  is  publishing  its  university 
issue,  and  in  the  spring  Key  Porter 
Books  published  The  Real  Guide  to 
Canadian  Universities,  “written  by 
students  for  students.”  Billed  as  an 
insider’s  survey  for  undergraduates 
the  293-page  book  provides  a chap- 
ter on  each  of  45  universities.  Ten 
pages  are  devoted  to  U of  T. 

The  University  “is  not  an  institu- 


tion for  the  academically  or  socially 
meek,”  the  book  says.  “If  you  can 
make  it  here,  you  can  make  it  any- 
where.” The  authors  conclude  that 
the  best  thing  about  U of  T is  its 
academic  reputation,  its  list  of  fa- 
mous alumni  and  its  location  in  one 
of  Canada’s  most  interesting  cities. 
The  worst,  they  add,  is  the  lack  of 
school  spirit  — at  least  on  the  St. 
George  campus. 

The  authors  offer  several  survival 
tips.  Get  involved,  fhq?^  say.  “Contrary 
to  what  parents  may  say,  a universi- 
ty education  entails  getting  involved 
with  campus  activities  beyond  the 
books.”  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
traditions  of  their  college  and  meet 
new  people,  students  should  live  in 
residence  at  least  for  one  year,  the  au- 
thors recommend.  Students  should 
not  miss  the  campus  tour  and  they 
should  remember  to  pick  up  a cam- 
pus map.  “There’s  nothing  worse 
than  trying  to  locate  Varsity  Arena 
10  minutes  before  you  set  out  to 
write  a December  exam  there.” 

Campus  attire  is  “anything 
casual  and  not  contrived,”  the  book 
says.  “Goth  is  in.  Just  wear  black, 
get  a pair  of  Doc  Martens  and  try  not 
to  look  like  you’re  from  the  suburbs, 
Western  or  Queen’s.” 
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FINANCIAL  HIGHLIGHTS 


Total  fund  balances  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1994  increased 
by  $35.2  million  (6.2%)  to  $607.3  million. 

The  OPERATING  FUND  balance  increased  $9.4  million  to  $51.0 
million.  Funds  committed  for  specific  purposes  increased  by  $4.4 
million  to  $49.8  million.  Funds  were  also  committed  for  $17.5 
million  to  cover  a significant  part  of  the  next  two  years'  Social 
contract  commitment.  The  net  increase  in  the  operating  fund 
deficit  for  the  year  of  $12.5  million  brought  the  cumulative  deficit 
to  $16.2  million.  Total  funds  committed  of  $67.2  million  less  the 
deficit  of  $16.2  million  comprises  the  fund  balance  of  $51.0 
million. 

During  the  year,  the  University  did  not  make  any  contributions 
into  the  pension  fund  as  the  fund  was  in  a surplus  position.  This 
resulted  in  a pension  contribution  saving  of  $35.3  million  which 
was  dealt  with  as  follows:  $2.6  million  was  used  to  cover  the 
current  year's  net  change  in  pension  expense,  in  accordance  with 
our  pension  accounting  policy  and  $15.2  million  was  allocated  to 
meet  the  current  year's  cost  of  the  Social  contract.  The  balance  of 
$17.5  million  was  committed  to  partly  cover  the  Social  contract 
commitment  beyond  the  current  year. 

The  utilization  of  the  pension  fund  surplus  to  cover  part  of  the 
Social  contract  commitment  is  in  response  to  the  challenge  to 
maintain  and  enhance  the  University's  academic  mission  in  the 
face  of  very  difficult  financial  and  economic  circumstances. 

Given  the  continued  uncertainty  in  the  Government  of  Ontario's 
public  finances  the  University  must  position  itself  as  effectively 
as  possible  for  a period  of  continuing  turbulence  in  the  Prov- 
ince's financial  affairs. 

THE  ANCILLARY  OPERATIONS  FUND  balance  decreased  by  $1.8 
million  to  $16.6  million.  Funds  committed  for  specific  purposes 
decreased  by  $1 1.3  million  to  $6.4  million.  The  net  increase  in 
surplus  for  the  year  was  $9.5  million  which  brought  the  cumula- 
tive surplus  to  $10.2  million.  The  major  reason  for  the  reduction 
in  committed  funds  results  from  the  construction  of  the  St. 
George  parking  structure.  The  parking  ancillary  operation,  for  the 


past  several  years  has  accumulated  annual  surpluses  to  fund  the 
structure  and  these  funds  were  set  aside  as  funds  committed. 
With  the  parking  structure  substantially  completed,  these  funds 
have  now  been  released  from  funds  committed  in  the  amount  of 
$8.4  million.  Since  we  have  decided  to  amortize  the  cost  of  the 
structure  over  the  next  25  years,  such  charges  will  be  made 
against  the  surplus.  Therefore,  the  total  of  $8.4  million  has  been 
added  back  to  the  surplus. 

THE  CAPITAL  FUND  balance  decreased  by  $5.4  million  to  $6.9 
million.  The  excess  of  expenditures  for  the  year  of  $13.2  million 
over  income  of  $8.2  million  accounted  for  a decrease  of  $5.0 
million.  Transfers  of  $0.4  million  to  restricted  funds  resulted  in 
the  net  decrease  in  the  fund  balance  of  $5.4  million. 

Preservation  of  the  University's  existing  physical  assets  is  of 
great  concern.  The  current  backlog  of  deferred  maintenance  is 
estimated  at  $119  million,  with  the  potential  for  a further  $32 
million  if  renovations  are  pursued  that  would  disrupt  asbestos 
insulation.  This  backlog  in  repair  and  maintenance  expenditures 
is  not  reflected  in  the  Balance  Sheet.  In  the  past  year,  the  Ontario 
government  provided  $2.8  million  of  funding  for  facilities  re- 
newal projects  and  this  was  spent  in  addition  to  $9.5  million 
from  the  operating  fund  for  regular  repair  and  maintenance. 
While  these  investments  helped  address  the  need  to  preserve  the 
University's  buildings,  much  remains  to  be  done  to  meet  the 
deferred  maintenance  deficiency. 

THE  RESTRICTED  FUNDS  balance  increased  by  $33.1  million  to 
$532.8  million.  The  fund  balance  comprises  expendable  funds 
committed  for  specific  purposes  of  $134.1  million  and  endow- 
ment funds  of  $398.7  million. 

The  majority  of  the  increase  in  the  fund  balance  resulted  from 
the  excess  of  income  over  expenditures  of  $33.1  million.  Of  this 
amount  approximately  $20.7  million  was  attributable  to 
undistributed  investment  income  which  was  added  to  endow- 
ment capital  in  accordance  with  our  policy  on  preservation  of 
capital. 
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SOURCE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNIVERSITY  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30, 1994 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


Income 

1993-94 

$ 

1992-93 

$ 

Operating  fund 

573,451 

589,316 

Ancillary  operations 

62,895 

62,936 

Capital  fund 

8,175 

12,802 

Restricted  funds 

204,172 

200,698 

848,693 

865,752 

1993-94  1992-93 

Expenditures  $ $ 

Operating  fund  564, 1 1 7 562,470 

Ancillary  operations  65,064  62,850 

Capitaifund  13,242  3,077 

Restricted  funds  171,047  176,553 

813,470  804,950 


INCOME 


56.4%  (59.5%) 


EXPENDITURES 


student  services 
4.5%(4.5%) 


Academic  (teaching  & research) 
and  academic  services 
69.0%(70.6%) 


(previous  year’s  percentages  in  brackets) 
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Statement  of  Administrative  Responsibility 

The  administration  of  the  University  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  financial  statements,  the  notes  thereto  and 
all  other  financial  information  contained  in  this  annual  report. 

The  administration  has  prepared  the  financial  statements  in  accordance  with  accounting  principles  generally  accepted 
for  Canadian  universities  and  in  accordance  with  guidelines  developed  by  the  Canadian  Association  of  University  Busi- 
ness Officers  and  The  Canadian  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants.  The  administration  believes  the  financial  statements 
present  fairly  the  University's  financial  position  as  at  April  30,  1994  and  the  results  of  its  operations  for  the  year  then 
ended.  In  order  to  achieve  the  objective  of  fair  presentation  in  all  material  respects,  the  use  of  reasonable  estimates  and 
judgements  were  employed.  Additionally,  management  has  ensured  that  financial  information  presented  elsewhere  in 
the  annual  report  has  been  prepared  in  a manner  consistent  with  that  in  the  financial  statements. 

In  fulfilling  its  responsibilities  and  recognizing  the  limits  inherent  in  all  systems  the  administration  has  developed  and 
maintains  a system  of  internal  control  designed  to  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  University  assets  are  safeguarded 
from  loss  and  that  the  accounting  records  are  a reliable  basis  for  the  preparation  of  financial  statements. 

Hewitt  Associates  has  been  retained  by  the  University  in  order  to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  University's  pension  liability 
for  the  current  year.  Management  has  provided  the  valuation  actuary  with  the  information  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  University's  report  and  retains  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  determination  and  estimation  of  the  pension  liabili- 
ties reported. 

Governing  Council  carries  out  its  responsibility  for  review  of  the  financial  statements  and  this  annual  report  principally 
through  the  Business  Board  and  its  Audit  Committee.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Audit  Committee  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  University.  The  Audit  Committee  meets  regularly  with  the  administration,  as  well  as  the 
internal  auditors  and  the  external  auditors,  to  discuss  the  results  of  audit  examinations  and  financial  reporting  matters, 
and  to  satisfy  itself  that  each  party  is  properly  discharging  its  responsibilities.  The  external  auditors  have  full  access  to 
the  Audit  Committee  with  and  without  the  presence  of  the  administration. 


The  financial  statements  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1994  have  been  reported  on  by  Ernst  & Young,  Chartered  Account- 
ants, the  auditors  appointed  by  Governing  Council.  The  auditors'  report  outlines  the  scope  of  their  audit  and  their 
opinion  on  the  presentation  of  the  information  included  in  the  financial  statements. 


R.  G.  White 

Acting  Vice-President  - Business  Affairs 


J.  Robert  S.  Prichard 
President 


HI  Ernst  &Young 


Auditors'  Report 


To  the  Members  of  the  Governing  Council  of  University  of  Toronto: 

We  have  audited  the  financial  statements  of  University  of  Toronto  as  at  and  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1994  comprising 
the  following: 

Balance  sheet 

Statement  of  changes  in  fund  balances 
Statement  of  cash  flows 


These  financial  statements  are  the  responsibility  of  the  administration  of  the  University.  Our  responsibility  is  to  express 
an  opinion  on  these  financial  statements  based  on  our  audit. 

We  conducted  our  audit  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards.  Those  standards  require  that  we  plan 
and  perform  an  audit  to  obtain  reasonable  assurance  whether  the  financial  statements  are  free  of  material  misstatement. 
An  audit  includes  examining,  on  a test  basis,  evidence  supporting  the  amounts  and  disclosures  in  the  financial  state- 
ments. An  audit  also  includes  assessing  the  accounting  principles  used  and  significant  estimates  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  evaluating  the  overall  financial  statement  presentation. 

In  our  opinion,  these  financial  statements  present  fairly,  in  all  material  respects,  the  financial  position  of  the  University 
as  at  April  30,  1994  and  the  results  of  its  operations  and  the  changes  in  its  financial  position  for  the  year  then  ended  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 

Toronto,  Canada,  CJ 

May  31,  1994.  Chartered  Accountants 
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BALANCE  SHEET 
APRIL  30, 1994 

(with  comparative  figures  at  April  30, 1993) 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Operating 

Ancillary 

Capital 

Restricted 

1994 

1993 

fund 

operations 

fund 

funds 

Total 

Total 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

ASSETS 

Cash 

Accounts  receivable 
Inventories  and  other 
Deferred  pension  charge 
Investments  (note  2) 

Property,  plant  and  equipment  (note  3) 

Advance  to  University  of  Toronto  Press  Incorporated 

97 

23,532 

2,726 

86,192 

6,462 

9 

6,952 

7,323 

5,283 

58,650 

(6,462) 

8,005 

1,106,288 

411 

532,357 

106 

30,895 

10,049 

631,837 

1,164,938 

228 

27,517 

11,081 

11,949 

586,454 

1,119,055 

119,009 

71,755 

1,114,293 

532,768 

1,837,825 

1,756,284 

LIABILITIES 

Bank  indebtedness 

7,472 

7,472 

11,299 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  liabilities 

51,054 

12,491 

2,906 

66,451 

55,672 

Accrued  pension  liability 

2,618 

2,618 

Unearned  income  (note  4) 

6,816 

2,039 

8,855 

9,702 

Long-term  debt  (note  5) 

24,998 

8,274 

33,272 

34,865 

67,960 

39,528 

11,180 

118,668 

111,538 

EQUITY  IN  PROPERTY,  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 

15,656 

1,096,181 

1,111,837 

1,072,649 

FUND  BALANCES 

Surplus  (defict)  (note  6) 

(16,173) 

10,206 

(5,967) 

(2,944) 

Funds  committed  for  specific  purposes  (note  7) 

49,769 

6,365 

6,932 

134,056 

197,122 

201,035 

Social  contract  commitment  (note  8) 

17,453 

17,453 

Endowment  funds  (note  9) 

398,712 

398,712 

374,006 

51,049 

16,571 

6,932 

532,768 

607,320 

572,097 

119,009 

71,755 

1,114,293 

532,768 

1 ,837,825 

1,756,284 

On  behalf  of  the  Governing  Council: 

0</P(ra.,L'iZlZA- 

s.?.: 

Annamarie  P.  Castrilli  J.  Robert  S.  Prichard 

Chair  President 


(See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements) 
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STATEMENT  OF  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCES 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30, 1994 

(with  comparative  figures  for  the  year  ended  April  30, 1 993) 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Operating 

Ancillary 

Capital 

Restricted 

1994 

1993 

fund 

operations 

fund 

funds 

Total 

Total 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

INCOME 

Government  grants 
Student  fees 

Sales,  services  and  sundry  income 
Contract  research 
Investment  income  (note  2) 
Donations 
Other  grants 

386,277 

138,490 

24,401 

4,716 

19,567 

3,515 

57,692 

1,228 

460 

5,439 

385 

968 

1,383 

88,089 

19,930 

35,740 

22,494 

37,919 

479,805 

142,390 

82,093 

24,646 

57,503 

24,337 

37,919 

515,162 

128,779 

86,187 

28,801 

52,501 

21,042 

33,280 

573,451 

62,895 

8,175 

204,172 

848,693 

865,752 

EXPENDITURES 

Academic 

371,718 

140,672 

512,390 

518,579 

Academic  services 

48,110 

841 

48,951 

49,571 

Student  services  and  assistance 

29,427 

6,996 

36,423 

35,861 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant 

59,006 

6,279 

65,285 

69,007 

Administration 

46,349 

5,280 

51,629 

48,075 

Interest 

792 

2,444 

3,236 

2,472 

Cost  of  sales  and  services 

44,502 

44,502 

46,979 

Contract  research 

21,394 

21 ,394 

22, 194 

Renovations 

2,291 

6,356 

1,144 

9,791 

3,744 

Property,  plant  and  equipment 

4,353 

6,886 

1 1 ,239 

1,317 

Amortization 

540 

2,119 

2,659 

1,874 

Other 

5,884 

87 

5,971 

5,277 

564,117 

65,064 

13,242 

171,047 

813,470 

804,950 

NET  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCES 

BEFORE  TRANSFERS 

9,334 

(2,169) 

(5,067) 

33,125 

35,223 

60,802 

Net  transfers  between  funds 

22 

353 

(375) 

NET  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCES 

FOR  THE  YEAR 

9,356 

(1,816) 

(5,442) 

33,125 

35,223 

60,802 

FUND  BALANCES,  BEGINNING  OF  YEAR 

41,693 

18,387 

12,374 

499,643 

572,097 

511,295 

FUND  BALANCES,  END  OF  YEAR 

51 ,049 

16,571 

6,932 

532,768 

607,320 

572,097 

(See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements) 
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STATEMENT  OF  CASH  FLOWS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30, 1994 

(with  comparative  figures  for  the  year  ended  April  30, 1993) 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Operating 

Ancillary 

Capital 

Restricted 

1994 

1993 

Cash  inflow  (outflow) 

fund 

operations 

fund 

funds 

Total 

Total 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

OPERATING  ACTIVITIES 

Net  change  in  fund  balances  for  the  year 

9,356 

2,537 

(5,442) 

33,125 

39,576 

60,802 

Amortization  not  requiring  cash  payment 
Property,  plant  and  equipment  charged 

540 

2,119 

2,659 

1,874 

directly  against  fund  balances 

22,794 

6,886 

16,337 

46,017 

40,282 

Net  change  in  non-cash  working  capital 

17,290 

834 

292 

(90) 

18,326 

685 

49,980 

5,490 

1,736 

49,372 

106,578 

103,643 

INVESTING  ACTIVITIES 

Purchase  of  property,  plant  and  equipment 

(22,794) 

(13,421) 

(7,172) 

(16,337) 

(59,724) 

(51,338) 

Net  change  in  investments 

(27,309) 

8,214 

6,747 

(33,035) 

(45,383) 

(61,088) 

(50,103) 

(5,207) 

(425) 

(49,372) 

(105,107) 

(112,426) 

FINANCING  ACTIVITIES 

Net  change  in  long-term  debt 

(282) 

(1,311) 

(1,593) 

8,924 

NET  CHANGE  IN  CASH  FOR  THE  YEAR 

(123) 

1 

(122) 

141 

CASH,  BEGINNING  OF  YEAR 

220 

8 

228 

87 

CASH,  END  OF  YEAR 

97 

9 

106 

228 

(See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements) 
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NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 


1 . Summary  of  significant  accounting  policies  and  reporting 
practices 

These  financial  statements  have  been  prepared  in  accordance 
with  accounting  principles  generally  accepted  for  Canadian 
universities  and  in  accordance  with  guidelines  developed  by 
the  Canadian  Association  of  University  Business  Officers  and 
the  Canadian  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  applied 
within  the  framework  of  the  accounting  policies  summarized 
below: 

a)  Financial  statements  - 

The  financial  statements  of  the  University  reflect  the  assets, 
liabilities,  equity  in  property,  plant  and  equipment,  fund 
balances,  income,  expenditures  and  other  transactions  of 
the  following  individual  fund  groups  which  include  all  of 
the  organizations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governing 
Council: 

Fund  groups 
Operating  fund 
Ancillary  operations 
Capital  fund 
Restricted  funds 

Interfund  balances  and  transactions  have  been  eliminated. 

b)  Fund  accounting  - 

The  accounts  of  the  University  are  maintained  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  fund  accounting  in  order  that 
any  limitations  and  restrictions  placed  on  the  use  of  avail- 
able resources  may  be  observed.  Under  fund  accounting, 
resources  held  for  various  purposes  are  classified  into 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  specified  objectives.  For 
financial  reporting  purposes,  the  University  has  combined 
funds  with  similar  characteristics  into  the  four  fund  groups 
noted  above. 

The  operating  fund  accounts  for  the  costs  of  academic, 
administrative  and  other  operating  expenditures  of  the 
University  funded  by  fees,  grants  and  other  general  income. 
It  also  records  the  assets  (other  than  property,  plant  and 
equipment  which  are  recorded  as  assets  of  the  capital 
fund),  liabilities,  funds  committed  for  specific  purposes  and 
cumulative  surplus  or  deficit  relating  to  regular  academic 
and  administrative  operations. 

The  ancillary  operations  group  includes  the  following 
operations: 

Unincorporated  - 
Parking 
Residences 

Food  and  beverage  services 
Hart  House 

Incorporated  - 

The  University  of  Toronto  Innovations  Foundation 
University  of  Toronto  Press  Incorporated 

Expenditures  for  ancillary  operations  include  both  direct 
and  indirect  costs.  Parking,  residences,  food  and  beverage 
services  are  operated  on  a fee-for-service  basis.  Ancillary 
operations  include  buildings  and  equipment  used  exclu- 
sively for  its  operations.  Restricted  funds  of  ancillary  opera- 
tions are  included  in  the  restricted  funds  group. 

The  capital  fund  accounts  for  amounts  expended  and  funds 
available  to  be  spent  on  the  capital  building  programme. 
The  capital  fund  includes  land,  buildings,  equipment  and 
investments  held  in  the  capital  renewal  fund  for  future 
building  projects. 

The  restricted  funds  account  for  funds  received  for  research 
and  other  special  purposes.  Some  donations  are  in  the 
form  of  endowments  whereby  only  income  earned  on  the 
fund  is  available  for  expenditure.  Other  donations  are  fully 
expendable  for  the  purposes  intended.  The  endowment 
fund  includes  funds  designated  as  endowments  by  the 
Governing  Council  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion  rather 
than  as  a result  of  externally  imposed  restrictions.  In  such 
cases,  the  Governing  Council  has  the  right  to  subsequently 
decide  to  remove  the  designation.  Assets  consist  of  invest- 
ments held  for  endowments  and  cash  and  other  invest- 
ments available  for  expenditure. 

c)  Federated  and  affiliated  organizations  - 

These  financial  statements  do  not  include  the  assets,  liabili- 
ties and  operations  of  three  universities  federated  with  the 
University  of  Toronto,  which  are  Trinity  College,  University 
of  St.  Michael's  College  and  Victoria  University,  each  of 
which  is  a separate  corporate  body  with  separate  financial 


statements,  nor  do  they  include  the  four  federated  colleges, 
which  are  Knox,  Regis,  Wycliffe  and  St.  Augustine  which 
are  affiliated  with  the  University  under  the  memorandum  of 
agreement  with  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology.  However, 
the  operating  fund  does  include  certain  income  and  expen- 
ditures with  respect  to  the  University's  arts  and  sciences 
programme  at  the  three  federated  universities.  Income  from 
student  fees  and  government  grants  for  students  registered 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  programme  are  included  in  income 
in  the  operating  fund.  Academic  salaries  for  faculty  at  the 
three  federated  universities  appointed  at  the  University  and 
teaching  in  the  arts  and  sciences  programme  and  grants 
from  the  University  to  the  three  federated  universities  are 
included  as  expenditures  in  the  operating  fund. 

d)  Investments  - 

Fixed  income  investments  are  carried  in  the  accounts  at 
amortized  cost  plus  accrued  interest.  Equity  (common 
stock)  investments  are  carried  in  the  accounts  at  cost. 

e)  Inventory  valuation  - 

Supplies  and  other  inventories  are  carried  substantially  at 
the  lower  of  average  cost  or  market. 

f)  Pension  expense  and  obligations  - 

Pension  expense  is  actuarially  determined  based  on  man- 
agement's best  estimates.  Adjustments  to  pension  expense 
are  amortized  on  a straight-line  basis  over  the  expected 
average  remaining  service  life  of  pension  plan  members. 

Contributions  into  the  pension  fund  in  excess  of  pension 
expense  are  recorded  as  a deferred  pension  charge  and  an 
equal  amount  is  committed  within  the  fund  balance  for 
future  years  when  the  pension  expense  will  exceed  the 
contributions  paid  into  the  pension  fund.  When  pension 
expense  exceeds  contributions  the  difference  is  recorded  as 
a liability. 

g)  Other  post-employment  benefit  obligations  - 

Post-employment  benefits  for  extended  health  and  dental 
care  are  accounted  for  on  a cash  basis. 

h)  Property,  plant  and  equipment  - 

Land,  buildings  and  equipment  are  carried  substantially  at 
cost,  except  as  noted  below.  All  purchases  of  fixed  assets, 
including  library  books,  are  recorded  as  expenditures  in  the 
appropriate  fund  and  recorded  as  an  asset  in  the  capital 
fund.  The  asset  values  of  equipment  and  library  books  are 
adjusted  to  reflect  obsolescence. 

Operating  fund  expenditures  include  the  acquisition  cost  of 
all  equipment  and  library  books  as  incurred  with  the  excep- 
tion of  equipment  costing  more  than  $500,000  that  is  not 
externally  funded.  Such  equipment  not  externally  funded  is 
amortized  over  the  estimated  useful  life  of  the  equipment. 
The  gas  turbine  and  associated  equipment  for  the  co- 
generation facility  are  amortized  over  20  years  and  compu- 
ter equipment  is  amortized  over  a period  not  exceeding  5 
years. 

Ancillary  operations  carry  buildings  and  equipment  at  cost 
less  accumulated  amortization.  Amortization  on  buildings 
and  equipment  is  recorded  on  a straight-line  or  declining 
balance  basis  as  an  expenditure.  In  the  case  of  residences 
and  other  buildings  financed  by  a mortgage,  the  principal 
repayment  is  expensed  as  amortization. 

The  University  holds  title  to  the  land  and  buildings  of 
Sunnybrook  Hospital.  The  Sunnybrook  land  and  original 
buildings  were  acquired  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  The 
property  is  leased  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Sunnybrook 
Hospital,  a separate  corporation,  under  a ground  lease, 
which  is  perpetually  renewable  every  twenty-one  years  at 
the  option  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Sunnybrook  Hospital. 

i)  Research  overhead  - 

The  overhead  component  of  externally  funded  research  is 
taken  into  income  in  the  operating  fund.  The  direct  expendi- 
ture components  of  externally  funded  research  and  the 
related  income  are  reported  within  restricted  funds. 

j)  Charitable  donations  - 

Donations  include  cash  and  marketable  securities  received. 
Pledges  are  not  included  in  the  financial  statements. 

2.  Investments 

The  market  value  of  investments  at  April  30,  1994  was  $655.9 
million  (1993  - $612.9  million).  Investment  income  includes 
realised  capital  gains  of  $22.9  million  (1993  - gains  of  $12.1 
million). 
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3.  Property,  plant  and  equipment 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


PROPERTY,  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT  AT  COST  (note  1 h) 

Land 

Buildings 

Furniture  and  equipment 
Library  books 


Ancillary  Capital 

operations  fund 

$ $ 

10  30,822 

54,762  555,799 

16,236  385,931 

133,736 

71,008  1,106,288 


1994  1993 

Total  Total 

$ $ 

30,832  30,832 

610,561  593,959 

402,167  384,025 

133,736  121,523 

1,177,296  1,130,339 


LESS  ACCUMULATED  AMORTIZATION 
NET  BOOK  VALUE 


12,358  12,358  11,284 

58,650  1,106,288  1,164,938  1,119,055 


The  University  uses  inflation  indices  provided  by  its  insurer  to 
establish  the  replacement  value  of  assets  for  insurance  pur- 
poses, except  for  library  books  and  the  art  and  rare  book 
collections  which  are  valued  by  the  appropriate  University 
officers.  The  insured  replacement  value  of  buildings  is  $1.62 
billion,  contents  $1.6  billion  which  includes  library  books  of 
$919  million,  and  fine  art  and  rare  book  collections  of  $34 
million. 


4.  Unearned  income 

Unearned  income  consists  of  unspent  designated  government 
grants  provided  for  hiring  new  faculty,  extending  and  develop- 
ing teaching  programs  where  expenses  will  be  incurred  in 
the  following  year  and  student  fees  received  for  courses  which 
will  be  conducted  in  the  following  year. 


5.  Long-term  debt 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


1994  1993 

$ $ 

STUDENT  RESIDENCES 

Mortgages  at  an  average  interest  rate  of  9.31%  maturing  2004  to  2029  13,256  13,392 

Term  loans  at  an  average  interest  rate  of  9.5%  maturing  1996to2003  9,618  9,158 

HART  HOUSE 

Term  loan  at  an  interest  rate  of  8.6%  maturing  in  2003  1,711  1,800 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS  INC. 

Term  loan  at  an  interest  rate  of  9.5%  maturing  in  1997  1,331  1,722 

CO-GENERATION  FACILITY 

Term  loan  at  an  interest  rate  of7.65%  maturing  in  2000  9,585  10,800 

35,501  36,872 

Less  current  portion  included  in  accounts  payable  2,229  2,007 

33,272  34,865 


Effective  April  1,  1993,  the  Province  of  Ontario  provided  capital 
funding  to  the  University  for  the  renovation  of  existing  facili- 
ties and  the  construction  of  new  facilities.  The  University 
issues  debentures  to  the  Ontario  Financing  Authority  for  funds 
received.  Interest  is  payable  on  the  debentures  at  8.77%  per 
annum.  The  outstanding  balance  of  such  debentures  as  at 
April  30,  1994  is  $5.62  million.  Financing  was  previously 
provided  in  the  form  of  direct  grants  to  the  University.  The 
Province  of  Ontario  provides  grants  equal  to  the  annual  pay- 
ments of  debenture  principal  and  interest  as  they  become  due, 
therefore,  these  debentures  have  not  been  recorded  as  long- 
term debt  in  the  accounts  of  the  University. 


(thousands  of  dollars) 

1994 

1993 

Operating 

Ancillary 

Operating 

Ancillary 

fund 

operations 

Total 

fund 

operations 

Total 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Net  changes  in  fund  balances  for  the  year 

9,356 

(1,816) 

7,540 

25,788 

854 

26,642 

Net  changes  in  funds  committed  for  specific  purposes  (note  7) 
Increase  in  Social  contract  commitment 

(4,430) 

(17,453) 

11,320 

6,890 

(17,453) 

(9,375) 

(1,369) 

(10,744) 

Net  changes  in  surplus  (deficit) 

(12,527) 

9,504 

(3,023) 

16,413 

(^ 

15,898 

Surplus  (deficit),  beginning  of  year 

(3,646) 

702 

(2,944) 

(20,059) 

1,217 

(18,842) 

Surplus  (deficit),  end  of  year 

(16,173) 

10,206 

(5,967) 

(3,646) 

702 

(2,944) 
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7.  Funds  committed  for  specific  purposes 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


OPERATING  FUND  (note  7a) 
Carryforward  of  divisional  appropriations 
Purchase  order  commitments 
Research  overhead 
Alterations  and  renovations 
University  infrastructure  investment  fund 
Transitional  fund 
Deferred  pension  charge 


Balance, 
beginning 
of  year 

Amounts 
committed 
during  the 
year 

Deduct 
expenditures 
incurred  during 
the  year 

Net 

changes 

Balance, 
end  of 
year 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

i 

23,487 

26,744 

17,737 

9,007 

32,494 

5,507 

6,847 

5,507 

1,340 

6,847 

2,512 

236 

102 

134 

2,646 

1,559 

1,635 

2,512 

(877) 

682 

7,100 

7,100 

7,100 

325 

531 

856 

(325) 

11,949 

(11,949) 

(11,949) 

45,339 

31,144 

26,714 

4,430 

49,769 

ANCILLARY  OPERATIONS  (note  7b) 
Alterations  and  renovations 
Capital  renewal  fund 

CAPITAL  FUND  (note  7c) 

Capital  renewal  fund 


1,559  2,427 

16,126  1,460 

17,685  3,887 

12,374  7,801 


2,440  (13) 

12,767  (11,307) 

15,207  (11,320) 

13,243  (5,442) 


1,546 

4,819 

6,365 

6,932 


RESTRICTED  FUNDS  (notes  7d  and  9) 
Research 

Other  expendable  funds 


59,365  134,937 

66,272  44,529 


136,493  (1,556)  57,809 

34,554  9,975  76,247 


125,637  179,466 


171,047 


8,419  134,056 


TOTAL  FUNDS  COMMITTED  FOR  SPECIFIC  PURPOSES 


a)  Operating  fund 

The  commitment  of  funds  for  specific  purposes  reflects  the 
application  of  policy  as  follows: 

i)  Carryforward  of  divisional  appropriations  - 

In  order  to  encourage  the  judicious  timing  and  pur- 
poses of  expenditures.  Governing  Council  has  approved 
a policy  permitting  divisions  to  carry  forward  unspent 
appropriations  of  one  year  for  expenditure  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

ii)  Purchase  order  commitments  - 

At  each  fiscal  year  end  there  are  a number  of  unfilled 
purchase  orders  for  which  funds  have  been  committed 
but  for  which  the  goods  or  services  are  received  in  the 
following  year. 

iii)  Research  overhead  - 

In  accordance  with  Governing  Council's  policy,  research 
overhead  charged  to  customers  is  credited  back  to 
divisions  on  a slip-year  basis  whereby  part  of  the  recov- 
eries in  calendar  year  1993  is  appropriated  to  the  divi- 
sions in  May  1994. 

iv)  Alterations  and  renovations  - 

These  funds  represent  the  unspent  appropriations  in 
respect  of  approved  projects  in  progress  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

v)  University  infrastructure  investment  fund  - 

This  fund  was  established  by  Governing  Council  to 
improve  the  University's  effectiveness,  quality  and 
productivity  of  physical  assets.  Projects  to  be  funded 
will  include  building  renovation,  energy  conservation, 
renewal  of  administrative  systems  and  the  preservation 
and  conservation  of  library  and  art  collections. 

vi)  Transitional  fund  - 

This  fund  was  established  by  Governing  Council  to 
support  the  temporary  adjustments  and  restructuring 
needed  to  adapt  to  the  long-range  budget  guidelines 
which  require  budget  reductions  over  the  period  1990- 
91  through  1995-96. 

vii)  Deferred  pension  charge  - 

The  accounting  policy  for  pension  expense  results  in 
differences  between  the  amount  of  expense  recorded  in 
the  operating  fund  and  the  contributions  paid  into  the 
pension  fund.  Contributions  in  excess  of  the  pension 
expense  are  recorded  as  a deferred  charge  and  are 
committed  for  future  years  when  the  pension  expense 
exceeds  the  contributions  paid  into  the  pension  fund. 
Since  the  1994  pension  expense  exceeds  the  contribu- 
tions paid  into  the  pension  fund,  these  previously 
committed  funds  have  been  released. 


b)  Ancillary  operations 

Funds  are  committed  for  alterations,  renovations  and  future 
building  projects. 

c)  Capital  fund 

The  capital  renewal  fund  is  held  for  the  capital  building 
programme  other  than  ancillary  operations  which  are 
accounted  for  under  ancillary  operations. 

d)  Restricted  funds 

Research  and  other  expendable  funds  - 

Research  and  other  expendable  funds  represent  grants  and 

donations  for  research,  student  aid  and  other  restricted 

purposes. 
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8.  Social  contract  commitment 


Over  the  three-year  period  1993-96,  the  University's  operating 
grants  will  be  reduced  by  $53.7  million  due  to  the  Province  of 
Ontario's  Social  Contract  Act  (Bill  48).  Expenditures  will  be 
reduced  by  $9.8  million  through  employees'  unpaid  desig- 
nated days  off  in  connection  with  this  legislation.  The  Univer- 
sity will  not  make  current  service  pension  contributions  into 
the  pension  fund  over  the  same  period. 

An  amount  of  $17.5  million  has  been  committed  to  meet  a 
significant  part  of  the  University's  social  contract  obligation 
for  future  years. 


9.  Restricted  funds 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


April  30, 


1993 

Student  aid  funds  58,514 

Research  funds  29,188 

Departmental  funds  47,045 

Faculty  endowment  funds  18,507 

General  endowment  funds  17,727 

Endowed  adjustment  fund  128,287 

Connaught  fund  60,919 

I'Anson  fund  9,793 

Miscellaneous  funds  4,026 

374,006 

Comprising:  = 

Endowments  107,154 

Designated  endowments  266,852 

374,006 


Endowment  funds 


Donations 

and  other  April  30, 

additions  Transfers  1994 

$ $ $ 

1,439  4,056  64,009 

30  1,563  30,781 

2,042  1,971  51,058 

195  18,702 

11  864  18,602 

7,270  135,557 

3,440  64,359 

590  10,383 

321  914  5,261 

3,843  20,863  398,712 


Donations, 

grants 

April  30,  and  other 
1993  additions 

$ $ 
10,872  3,098 

59,365  129,936 

43,847  20,217 

166 


3,767 

432 

7,188  11,338 

125,637  164,589 


Expendable  funds 


Investment  Disburse- 

income  Transfers  ments 
$ 


$ 

6,778 

4,155 

7,139 

982 

864 

7,270 

6,804 

1,166 

582 

35,740 


$ 

(2,565) 

846 

(463) 

(982) 

(864) 

(7,270) 

(7,068) 

(917) 

(1,580) 

(20,863) 


6,996 

136,493 

19,416 


32 

8,110 

171,047 


April  30, 
1994 
$ 

11,187 

57,809 

51,324 

166 


3,471 

681 

9,418 

134,056 


3,198  2,462  112,814 

645  18,401  285,898 

3,843  20,863  398,712 


Investment  income  consists  of  all  income  earned  on  re- 
stricted funds  except  for  faculty  endowment  funds,  general 
endowment  funds  and  the  endowed  adjustment  fund.  For 
these  funds,  the  income  is  reported  in  the  Operating  Fund, 
net  of  the  portion  which,  in  accordance  with  the  University's 
preservation  of  capital  policy,  is  reported  in  restricted  funds 
investment  income  and  transferred  to  the  endowment  capi- 
tal. 

10.  Pension  plan 

As  at  April  30,  1994  the  market-related  value  of  pension  fund 
assets  was  $1.3  billion  (1993  - $1.1  billion)  and  the  actuarially 
determined  present  value  of  accrued  pension  benefits  was 
$1.1  billion  (1993  - $1.0  billion).  The  market-related  value  is 
determined  using  a three-year  modified  average  of  year-end 
market  values.  The  plan  is  funded  by  the  University  based 
upon  the  advice  of  an  independent  actuary.  The  assets  are 
held  primarily  in  equity,  fixed  income  and  other  marketable 
securities. 

11.  Other  commitments 

a)  The  estimated  cost  to  complete  construction  and  renova- 
tion projects  in  progress  at  April  30,  1994,  which  will  be 
funded  by  government  grants,  donations  and  operations, 
is  approximately  $35.3  million  (1993  - $45.5  million). 

b)  The  annual  payments  under  various  operating  leases  for 
which  no  liability  has  been  recorded  are  approximately 
$3.2  million  (1993  - $3.6  million). 

12.  Contingencies 

a)  The  University  has  a programme  under  which  it  guaran- 
tees bank  loans  to  faculty  and  staff  members  to  assist  in 
the  purchase  or  refinancing  of  their  homes.  The  University 
holds  mortgages  as  collateral  security  against  such  guar- 
antees. At  April  30,  1994  the  amount  of  loans  guaranteed 
was  $4.6  million  (1993  - $4.1  million). 


b)  The  nature  of  the  University's  activities  is  such  that  there  is 
usually  litigation  pending  or  in  prospect  at  any  one  time. 
With  respect  to  claims  at  April  30,  1994  the  University  has 
valid  defences  and  appropriate  insurance  coverage  in 
place.  In  the  unlikely  event  any  claims  are  successful,  such 
claims  are  not  expected  to  have  a material  effect  on  the 
University's  financial  position. 

c)  The  University  is  a member  of  a reciprocal  exchange  of 
insurance  risks  in  association  with  forty-five  other  Cana- 
dian universities.  This  self-insurance  co-operative  is 
named  CURIE  and  involves  a contractual  agreement  to 
share  the  insurable  property  and  liability  risks  of  member 
universities. 

The  projected  cost  of  claims  is  funded  through  members' 
premiums  based  on  actuarial  projections.  As  of  December 
31,  1993  CURIE  had  a surplus  of  $7.5  million,  of  which  the 
University's  pro  rata  share  is  approximately  11%  on  an 
ongoing  basis. 
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Architecture 


Starting  from  Scratch 

Building  a city  from  tabula  rasa  is  a challenge  three  architectural  teams  cannot  resist 
By  Alfred  Holden 


time.  His  team’s  plan  would  establish  de- 
velopment guidelines  so  the  community 
could  grow  at  a leisurely  pace,  taking  25 
years  or  more  to  mature,  instead  of  being 
put  in  place  overnight. 

A team  led  by  U of  T graduate  Tye 
Farrow  of  Dunlop  Farrow  Inc.  envisages 
of  smaller,  village-like  communi- 
ties wrapped  around  existing  ravines. 
While  this  is  a departure  from  the  standard 
subdivision  or  industrial  park,  which  tend 
to  rub  out  natural  contours,  and  from 
Brasilia’s  organized  but  lifeless  landscape, 
Farrow  thinks  this  environmental  approach 
will  sell.  “Instead  of  one  large  scheme  over 
the  site,  we  produced  a number  of  jewels 
along  a necklace,  similar  to  villages,  not  try- 
ing to  repeat  a past  form  but  get  a scale 
that’s  more  manageable.” 

The  third  team  is  led  by  alumnus  John 
Van  No  strand  of  Nostrand  Associates  Ltd. 
It  tries  to  pull  together  the  best  features  of 
a grid  with  streets  crossing  at  right  angles 
while  respecting  the  site’s  varied  land- 
scape, says  Pat  Hanson,  a partner  with 
Van  Nostrand.  “Places  like  Brasilia  are 
based  on  an  idea  of  tabula  rasa  — you’re 
starting  from  a blank  slate  or  you  pretend 
it’s  blank.  Our  approach  is  to  look  at  con- 
ditions found  at  the  site,  taking  into  ac- 
count tree  lots,  water  courses,  hedge  rows, 
existing  buildings  and  town  zones.” 
Finalists  will  now  elaborate  on  their 
original  proposals  and  a team  of  jurors  in- 
cluding former  Toronto  mayor  David 
Crombie  will  select  the  wirmer.  The  entries 
will  be  displayed  in  exhibitions  at  U of  T 
and  elsewhere;  the  winner  wLU  receive  $25,000. 

WLU  the  winner’s  plans  be  built?  On  a smaller  scale,  several 
neighbourhoods  reflecting  similar  principles  alreatfy  have  been. 
The  most  famous  one  is  in  Florida’s  Seaside,  whose  designer, 
Andres  Duany,  is  working  on  plans  for  a new  Markham  neigh- 
bourhood, Cornell,  not  far  from  Seaton  and  also  on  land  once  slat- 
ed for  the  never-bmlt  airport.  Chiesa  points  out  that  Seaside  has 
been  economically  successfril  and  popular  with  residents  which 
suggests  the  marketplace,  and  not  just  government,  is  ready. 

Whether  anything  is  developed  at  Seaton  will  depend  on 
future  growth  in  the  area,  he  says.  “And  it’s  obvious  that 
politics  enters  into  everything  in  the  end.”  The  province  is  look- 
ing for  fresh,  practical  principles  that  can  be  used  everywhere, 
more  than  a single,  all-encompassing  and  ostensibly  ideal  vision 
— such  as  Brasilia  was,  he  says.  “We  want  to  do  things  dif- 
ferently, but  we  want  it  to  work.” 


IT  IS  THE  DREAM  OF  PLANNERS, 
politicians  and  architects  every- 
where: to  build  a city  from  scratch. 

Theoretically  ever3Thing  could  be 
put  where  it  ought  to  be  instead  of 
all  over  the  map. 

But  in  reality  such  dreams  have  become 
nightmares.  Take  Brasilia,  the  famous,  totally 
planned  Brazilian  capital  built  in  the  1950s 
and  60s.  So  austere  was  its  architecture,  so 
remote  its  location  and  so  empty  of  life  its 
highway-like  streets  that  it  became  known  as 
the  Brazilian  Gulag. 

“Planning  from  scratch  has  often  failed,” 
says  Klaus  Dunker,  associate  dean  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture.  He  is  especially  mindful  of  this 
as  leader  of  a team  designing  a brand-new 
community  for  up  to  90,000  people  east  of 
Metro  Toronto.  His  is  one  of  three  groups 
— each  with  connections  to  U of  T — cho- 
sen as  finalists  in  a design  competition. 

The  focus  of  the  exercise  is  a 7,000-acre 
chunk  of  20,000  acres  in  Pickering,  expro- 
priated in  the  early  1970s  for  a giant  inter- 
national airport  that  was  planned  but  never 
built.  Called  Seaton  the  land  has  since  be- 
come a valuable  resource  and  the  Ontario 
government  is  concerned  that  it  not  be 
gobbled  up  by  haphazard  development 
and  sprawl. 

“We  don’t  want  to  build  acres  of  resi- 
dential development  with  spaghetti  streets 
across  the  road  from  an  industrial  complex 
and  a shopping  centre,”  says  Dino  Chiesa, 
special  adviser  to  the  minister  of  housing  and 
chair  of  the  Seaton  Advisory  Committee. 

Because  the  land  is  under  public  ownership,  it  represents 
a unique  opportunity  to  demonstrate  less  rambling  urban 
growth,  he  says. 

The  competition  received  entries  from  22  groups,  each  of 
which  was  encouraged  to  include  a broad  range  of  experts. 
Dunker’s  team  includes  Professor  Jeffrey  Stinson,  associate  dean 
of  U of  T’s  architecture  school;  Professor  Richard  Soberman, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering;  Alan  Powell,  a 
research  associate  at  the  Centre  for  Urban  8c  Community 
Studies;  and  Professor  Margrit  Eichler,  a sociologist  at  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education.  Others  come  from 
as  far  a field  as  Denmark,  California  and  Arizona. 

The  finalists  offered  solutions  that  balanced  concerns  about 
the  environment,  the  shape  of  urban  places  and  transportation 
and  economic  considerations,  Chiesa  says.  “They  did  it  in 
different  ways:  one  had  a compact  city  centre  with  an  old-fash- 


ioned main  street,  another  had  a village  concept  and  another 
dealt  with  environmental  factors  a lot  more  seriously  than 
the  others.” 

In  general  the  proposals  look  to  a common  precedent:  town 
and  city  centres  that  grew  up  before  the  car.  They  demonstrate 
how  communities  worked  before  roads  and  parking  space 
forced  cities  to  spread  out,  making  more  cars  a necessity. 
Chiesa  says  it  is  hoped  that  building  compactly  again  will 
shorten  distances,  encourage  walking  and  make  public  transit 
more  convenient  and  cheaper  to  provide  than  in  typical, 
thinly  settled  suburbs. 

Dunker’s  team  suggests  a community  modelled  on  Toronto’s 
tree-shaded  Annex.  The  district  that  borders  U of  T is  built 
around  a grid  of  streets  within  a short  walk  of  Bloor  St.  where 
the  shops  front  on  the  sidewalk  and  street.  It  sounds  simple  but 
Dunker  says  Canadian  cities  have  not  been  built  this  way  in  a long 


I 
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Provost  Considers  Fate  of  O’Driscoll 


Findings  of  a probe  into 

charges  of  misconduct  against 
a controversial  professor  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  provost  who  -will  render 
a decision  on  the  matter  soon. 

David  Cook,  vice-provost  (staff 
functions),  said  Provost  Adel  Sedra 
will  determine  whether  or  not 
allegations  against  Professor  Robert 
O’Driscoll  of  the  Department  of 
English  and  St.  Michael’s  College 
are  legitimate.  If  misbehaviour  is 
found,  Sedra  will  decide  what  disci- 
pline may  be  imposed  or  if 
dismissal  procedures  should 


be  initiated. 

Cook  said  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation have  been  presented  to 
O’Driscoll,  who  had  a chance  to  re- 
spond. O’Driscoll,  an  expert  on 
Celtic  studies,  is  on  sabbatical  and 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

He  is  the  author  of  two  books  de- 
nounced as  anti-Semitic  by  several 
Jewish  organizations.  The  allega- 
tions against  him,  however,  centre 
around  charges  that  over  the  past 
five  years  he  has  behaved  increas- 
ingly erratically  in  the  classroom  and 
has  intimidated  students  and  staff. 


Robert  O'DrUcoU 


The  review  of  his  activities,  launched 
last  October,  consisted  of  two  parts. 
Professor  Thomas  Adamowski,  chair 
of  English,  examined  whether 
O’DriscoU  has  maintained  “reason- 
able competence  in  his  discipline.” 
Professor  Joseph  Boyle,  principal  of 
St.  Michael’s,  investigated  whether 
O’Driscoll  did  anything  that  might 
have  had  a negative  impact  on  the 
college’s  environment. 

Cook  said  it  is  not  clear  at  this 
time  how  much  information  from 
the  reports  will  be  released  to  the 
campus  community.  The  University, 


he  noted,  does  not  want  to  under- 
mine O’DriscoH’s  right  to  privacy  on 
employment-related  matters. 

Meanwhile  Cook  said  that  in  May 
the  University  imposed  “certain  con- 
ditions” on  O’DriscoU’s  activities 
while  on  campus.  Because  O’Driscoll 
has  been  on  research  leave  for  some 
time,  however,  the  restrictions  have 
not  affected  him  as  much  as  if  he 
were  teaching.  Tf  he  is  not  dismissed, 
he,  like  other  faculty  members  who 
come  back  from  leave,  will  be  as- 
signed teaching  responsibilities  in 
the  fall,”  Cook  said. 
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A regular  sampling  of  what's  been  said  and  seen  on  campus 
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Progress,  Comparisons  and  Excellence 


Just  what  the  doctor 

ORDERED 

Biomedical  Engineering  as  a Driving  Force  in 
Reduction  of  Health  Care  Costs  was  the  topic  of  the 
Edward  Llewellyn-Thomas  lecture  June  14, 
delivered  by  Dr.  IV.A.  Tacker  Jr.  of  Purdue 
University. 

^ II  'technology  has  been  blamed  for  much  of 
JL  the  increased  cost  of  health  care  and  cer- 
tainly many  of  the  advances  in  technology  that 
improve  health  care  have  increased  financial 
cost....  In  particular,  increased  demand  for  new 
cheaper  health  care  may  increase  overall  cost 
even  though  cost  for  individual  treatments  is  re- 
duced. An  important  factor  in  health  care  cost 
increases  is  that  the  driving  force  for  new  tech- 
nology has  usually  come  from  physicians  who 
under  third-party  payment  arrangements  have 
not  had  much  incentive  to  control  costs. 
Consequently,  rewards  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  both  academia  and  industry  have 
for  decades  been  given  to  those  who  “opti- 
mize patient  care  benefits,”  even  when  modest 
or  small  benefits  come  at  very  high  cost. 

Blacks  AND  Jews: 

10  SIMILARITIES, 

10  DIFFERENCES 

On  May  2 Professor  Charles  Mills  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  delivered  the 
first  of  two  lectures  on  Race  and  the  City,  the  sec- 
ondjoint  symposium  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Philosophy  and  Holy  Blossom  Temple.  The  fol- 
lowing is from  a handout  prepared  by  Mills  in  con- 
nection with  the  lecture. 

Similarities: 

1.  Both  groups  have  been  forcibly  displaced 
from  their  original  homeland. 

2.  Both  have  a history  of  slavery. 

3.  Both  have  been  the  victims  of  state  appara- 
tuses of  subjugation:  oppressive  laws,  govern- 
ment-sanctioned ideologies  of  inferiority. 

4.  Both  have  been  the  victims  of  mass  murder 
at  the  hands  of  white,  Christian  western 
civilization. 

5.  Both  have  been  theologically  stigmatized, 
Jews  being  represented  as  Christ-killers, 
Africans  represented  as  devil-worshippers. 

6.  Both  have  been  morally  stigmatized  in  west- 
ern culture  as  paradigm  outsiders,  scapegoats, 
pariahs. 

7.  Both  have  been  discriminated  against  in 
North  America  in  employment,  housing, 
education. 

8.  Both  continue  today  to  be  the  victims  of 
inditddual  racial  hate-crimes:  personal  attacks, 
defacements  of  synagogues,  cross-burnings. 

9.  They  have  cooperated  in  the  founding  and 
staffing  of  civil  rights  organizations  (the 
NAACP,  the  National  Urban  League)  and 
alliances  against  racist  laws  and  practices  in 


the  United  States. 

10.  Both  populations  (in  the  United  States)  are 
politically  generally  more  liberal  than  the  white 
Gentile  majority. 

Differences: 

1.  Jews  were  displaced  from  their  homeland  but 
generally  retained  their  identity,  traditions, 
language,  family  structure  and  cultural  con- 
trol of  their  lives.  “Black”  is  itself  a new  iden- 
tity, forged  out  of  the  forced  bringing  togeth- 
er in  the  west  of  many  different  African  peoples 
with  no  common  language,  whose  families 
were  often  broken  up  by  slavery  and  who  were 
until  recently  deprived  of  literacy  and  told  they 
had  no  real  culture  or  history. 

2.  The  enslavement  of  Jews  was  thousands  of 
years  ago;  the  enslavement  of  blacks  is  little 
more  than  a century  old  and  so  a much  more 
powerful  living  memory  is  shaping  contem- 
porary consciousness. 

3.  Jews  were  enslaved  at  a time  when  slavery 
was  standard  practice  throughout  the  world 
and  there  was  no  special  “racial”  link;  blacks 
were  enslaved  during  the  modern  period  when 
slavery  was  dead  or  dying  out  in  the  west  so  that 
“slavery  acquired  a colour”  and  black  features 
became  the  facial  stigmata  of  subordination. 


4.  European  Jews  are  phenotypically  suffi- 
ciently similar  to  other  Europeans  that  in  North 
America  th^^  could  assimilate  with  a change  of 
name  (“Funny,  you  don’t  look  Jewish”);  this  was 
why,  under  the  Third  Reich,  when  Jews  were 
classified  as  racial  sub-persons,  Untermenschen, 
they  were  forced  to  wear  the  yellow  Star  of 
David  so  they  could  be  identified  as  such. 
Blacks,  by  contrast,  are  identifiable  by  pheno- 
type no  matter  how  they  try  to  assimilate;  their 
permanent  sub-personhood  is  written  on  their 
faces. 

5.  From  the  time  “race”  becomes  an  important 
category  in  the  European  colonization  and  set- 
tling of  North  America,  Jews  have  always  been 
socially  categorized  as  “white”  while  blacks 
have  always  been  “non-white,”  indeed  the 
paradigm  non-whites  on  whose  subordination 
the  system  has  been  based. 

6.  In  North  America  today,  Jews  are  econom- 
ically successful  (in  the  US,  Jews  have  the  high- 
est average  household  income  of  any  ethnic 
group,  European  or  non-European),  while 
blacks  continue  to  be  at  or  near  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder. 

7.  In  North  America  today,  Jews  are  cultural- 
ly successfril  and  influential  in  the  world  of 
“high”  intellectual  culture  (the  academy,  schol- 
arly books,  literary  magazines)  and  middle- 
brow culture  (Hollywood  movies,  television); 
blacks  continue  to  be  greatly  under-represent- 
ed in  both  spheres.  Where  blacks  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  popular  culture  — 
in  black  or  black-derived  music  (jazz,  blues, 
rock-and-roll),  which  has  been  the  single  great- 
est force  in  shaping  American  popular  music  — 
their  lack  of  economic  control  over  the  industry 
has  meant  that  they  have  often  not  reaped  the 


rewards  they  deserved  for  their  work. 

8.  The  tragedy  of  the  Jewish  holocaust  is  com- 
memorated in  popular  culture  (movies,  TV) 
and  thus  imprinted  on  mass  consciousness  in 
a way  that  the  African  holocaust  is  not,  though 
the  efiects  of  the  latter  continue  to  make  them- 
selves felt  in  the  degraded  position  of  Africa  and 
African-Americans  in  the  world  today.  The 
multiple  Academy  Award-winning  1993 
movie,  Schindlers  List,  is  only  the  latest  of  a long 
series  of  distinguished  movies  (including  The 
Diary  of  Anne  Frank,  Judgement  at  Nuremberg) 
about  the  Jewish  holocaust.  By  contrast,  the 
most  famous  big-budget  Hollywood  films 
about  slavery  and  the  postbellum  period  ei- 
ther overtly  demonize  blacks  (the  1915  Birth  of 
a Nation)  or  romanticizes  plantation  life  from 
the  slaveowners’  perspective  {Gone  with  the 
Wind).  There  are  trashy  exploitation  pieces 
(Mandingo)  but  little  serious  exploration  of 
the  horrors  of  slavery  and  Jim  Crow,  despite 
(because  of?)  the  fact  that  they  have  obvious- 
ly had  a fundamental  shaping  effect  on  the 
United  States  of  today.  In  addition,  demean- 


ing portrayals  of  blacks  as  comic  “coons,”  shift- 
less “darkies”  and  threatening  “bucks”  were 
routine  for  decades  in  Hollywood  movies  (and 
continue  to  some  extent  to  appear  today)  long 
after  anti-Semitic  portrayals  of  Jews  ceased  to 
be  permissible,  an  indication  of  the  differential 
status  of  the  two  groups  in  the  white  racial 
polity. 

9.  In  the  postwar  period,  after  the  horrors  of  the 
death  camps,  racist  ideology  of  the  anti-Semitic 
kind  ceased  to  be  respectable  in  the  west.  By 
contrast,  Anti-black  racist  ideology  never  died, 
and  from  the  late  1960s  onwards  has  had  a dra- 
matic resurgence  in  the  form  of  IQtheory  (al" 
leged  lower  black  intelligence:  Jensen,  Eysenck) 
and  some  interpretations  of  sociobiology  (al- 
leged greater  black  propensity  for  violence: 
Herrnstein,  Wilson).  The  likely  writing-off  of 
the  black  “underclass”  in  the  US,  is  an  omen  of 
the  future  here. 

10.  Overall  judgement  of  philosopher  Lawrence 
Blum:  blacks  are  both  vulnerable  and  subordi- 
nated; Jews  are  vulnerable,  but  they  are  not 
subordinated. 


In  thaniqng  for  their  awards... 

The  U of  T Alumni  Association  presented  its  awards  of excellence  to  students,  faculty  and  staff  in 
April.  The  following  are  excerpts  from  speeches  made  by  three  of  the  award  winners. 

Poverty 

Nicole  Nolan,  recipient  of  a Moss  scholarship: 

•nplhe  Moss  scholarship  recognizes  academic  excellence  and  extracurricular  leadership.  The 
Ji  current  state  of  funding  in  universities  undermines  students’  abilities  to  excel  in  both. 
As  news  editor  of  The  Varsity,  I have  witnessed  firsthand  the  detrimental  effects  of  univer- 
sity underfunding  on  the  quality  of  undergraduate  life.  Despite  several  vigorous  recruitment 
campaigns.  The  Varsity  has  seen  a significant  drop  in  its  staff  over  the  past  five  years;  Time 
and  again  when  calling  with  story  assignments,  editors  are  regretfully  refused  by  volimteer 
writers  who  say  that  between  their  part-time  job  and  school,  they  have  no  time  to  write  an 
article.  The  Varsity  has  tried  to  adjust  to  this  new  reality  by  converting  what  were  formerly 
volunteer  positions  on  the  editorial  board  into  paying  jobs.  Still,  the  number  of  paid  posi- 
tions is  small  and  most  of  The  Varsity  staff  must  work  on  a volunteer  basis.  It  is  sad  to  think 
of  those  people  — and  I know  thty  exist  — whose  poverty  limits  their  potential  to  excel  at 
university. 

Privileges 

Professor  Harvey  Anderson  of  the  Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences,  winner  of  the 
Faculty  Award: 

If  we  step  back  and  look  at  our  situation,  it  seems  prudent  to  realize  that  professors  have 
a number  of  privileges  that  are  rare  in  other  organizations.  Who  else  has  the  freedom  to 
pursue  curiosity-driven  research,  no  matter  how  mundane,  trivial  or  downright  strange  it  mi^t 
seem  to  the  outsider?  Who  else  gets  one  year  out  of  every  seven  to  review  their  expertise  in 
these  same  areas?  Who  else  has  an  opportunity  to  teach,  and  learn  from,  creative  and  intel- 
ligent young  people  who  will  determine  the  future  of  this  country?  Who  else  has  the  diver- 
sity of  challenges,  possibly  teaching  a class  of  undergraduates  in  the  morning  and  on  tire  same 
day  participate  in  major  administrative  decisions?  I could  go  on  but  my  examples  are  suffi- 
cient to  portray  a very  fortunate  group  of  individuals,  of  whom  I am  one.... 

There  are  perhaps  two  explanations  for  the  relative  stability  of  the  University  through  tough 
times.  First,  the  accomplishments  of  the  faculty  at  this  irrstitution  are  exceptional  but  this  is 
far  from  enough  to  sustain  us.  The  second  and  most  important  explanation,  I think,  is  our 
alumni.  Once  exposed  to  university  professors  I believe  graduates  develop  tolerance  and  a cer- 
tain d^ee  of  respect  for  the  behaviour  of  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  institution.  Thus 
it  is  our  graduates,  through  their  accomplishments,  wisdom  and  enduring  support,  that 
ensure  our  university's  success. 

Professionals 

Claire  Alleyne,  registar  at  the  Facidty  of  Education,  recipient  of the  Chancellor's  Award: 
nr^he  provost’s  white  paper  promises  that  within  the  next  10  years  the  veiy  culture  of  our 
JL  university  will  change.  Impossible,  some  might  say.  But  I am  an  optimist.  In  my  opin- 
ion there  is  always  room  for  improvement.  I believe  that  in  the  final  analysis  we  are  going 
to  have  to  ask  ourselves  some  very  tough  questions  about  the  kind  of  employees  we  are,  and 
about  our  work  ethic.  We  have  a professional  responsibility  to  ourselves,  to  our  co-workers 
and  to  the  wider  University  community  to  be  the  best  that  we  can  be  at  what  we  do  here  and 
to  give  the  most  that  we  can  give  of  ourselves  to  our  institution.  In  an  era  of  fiscal  constraint 
we  can  afford  nothing  less. 
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Events 


The  Cold  Game  of 
Equality  Staring: 
Collective  Rights  and  Women. 

Thursday,  July  28 

Prof.  Sherene  Razack,  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education;  OISE-IDRC  sum- 
mer institute.  2211  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 
7:30  p.m.  OISE.  IDRC 


Workshops 


Housing  for  New  Canadians 
in  Greater  Toronto. 

Thursday,  July  28 

Recent  Mainland  Chinese  Immigrants  to 
Metro  Toronto:  Housing  Issues,  Xiaofeng 
Liu,  York  University,  The  Portuguese  in 
Toronto:  Housing  Choices  and  Residential 
Mobility,  Carols  Teixeira,  York  University. 
Room  722,  246  Bloor  St.  W.  9 to  11:30 
2um.  Social  Work 


Plays  & Readings 


Drew  Taylor. 

Tuesday,  August  9 

Writer  reads  from  his  work;  Scarborough 


College  reading  series.  Faculty  Lounge, 
Scarborough  College.  7 p.m. 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Ownership  of  Books:  An 
Investigation  into  Provenance. 

To  October  28 

A display  of  royal  and  armorial  bindings, 
bookplates  and  inscriptions.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 

July  28  to  August  25 

Homage  to  the  Sea. 

Andrea  Blanar,  paintings.  East  Gallery. 

Anne  Morrow  Wysmyk- 

Sculpture.  West  Gallery.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Campus  WalkingTours. 

To  August  31 

Hour-long  tours  to  the  downtown  campus 


conducted  by  student  guides.  Tours  avail- 
able in  English,  French,  Portuguese  and 
Hindi.  Map  Room,  Hart  House.  10:30 
a.m.,  1 and  2:30  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday. 
Information:  978-5000. 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  irjormationjor  Events  listing 
must  be  received  in  writing  at  The  Bulletin 
cffices,  21  King's  College  Circle,  2ndjloor,  by  the 
following  times: 

Issue  of  August  22,  for  events  taking  place 
Aug.  22  to  Sept.  6:  Monday,  August  8 

Issue  of  September  6,  for  events  taking 
place  Sept.  6 to  19:  Monday,  August  22. 


NOTICE  OF  OFFENCE 


In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  University  Tribunal,  I am  publishing  the  following 
Notice  of  Offence  and  the  sanctions  imposed: 

The  charges  against  the  student  were: 

1.  THA  T on  November  24,  1 992,  he  did  represent  as  his  own  in  an  academic  work  or  term 
test  and  submitted  for  credit  an  idea  or  expression  of  an  idea  or  work  of  another  contrary  to 
Section  B.l.  1.(d)  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters:  and 

2.  THA  T on  November  24,  1 992,  he  did  use  or  possess  an  unauthorized  aid  or  obtain 
unauthorized  assistance  in  connection  with  an  academic  work  or  term  test  contrary  to 
Section  B.l.  1.(b)  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters. 

In  particular,  he  submitted  Lab  Exercise  No.  7,  portions  of  which  were  virtually  identical  to 
the  Lab  Exercise  submitted  by  another  student.  That  other  student's  Lab  Exercise  No.  7 
had  been  left  unattended  in  his  presence. 

The  jury  unanimously  found  the  student  guilty  of  the  charges,  and  imposed  the  following 
sanctions: 

• suspension  from  the  University  for  a period  of  one  year; 
and  that: 

• notation  of  the  sanctions  and  the  reasons  for  it  be  recorded  on  his  transcript  for  a period 
of  five  years; 

• the  decision  be  reported  to  the  Provost  for  publication  in  the  University  newspapers,  with 
the  name  of  the  student  withheld. 

Professor  A.  Sedra 
Vice-President  and  Provost 


NOTICE  OF  OFFENCE 


In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  University  Tribunal,  I am  publishing  the  following 
Notice  of  Offence  and  the  sanctions  imposed: 

The  charge  against  the  student  was: 

1.  THA  T on  or  about  April  22,  1 993,  he  did  use  or  possess  an  unauthorized  aid  or  aids  or 
did  obtain  unauthorized  assistance  and/or  aided,  assisted,  abetted,  counselled,  procured 
or  conspired  with  another  person  to  use  or  possess  an  unauthorized  aid  or  aids  or  obtain 
unauthorized  assistance  in  an  academic  examination,  contrary  to  Sections  B.l.l.(b)  and 
B.ll.  1.(a)  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters. 

In  particular,  in  the  spring  of  1993  he  was  enrolled  in  CLA  A02Y:  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology. 

On  April  22, 1993,  he  wrote  the  final  examination  in  the  course  and  was  seated  in  the  examination 
room  close  to  a fellow  student.  His  answers  were  virtually  identical  to  those  of  that  student,  with 
the  exception  of  Part  E,  which  that  other  student  did  not  answer.  A majority  of  those 
answers  were  erroneous.  Among  the  essay  answers,  some  of  the  wording  was  highly  unusual  yet 
repeated  in  both  examinations. 

The  jury  found  this  student  guilty,  and  imposed  the  following  sanctions: 

• assignment  of  a grade  of  “O"  in  the  course  CLA  A02Y; 

• suspension  from  the  University  from  the  end  of  the  1993-94  winter  session  until 
December  31st,  1994; 

and  that: 

• notation  of  the  sanction  and  the  reasons  for  it  be  recorded  on  his  transcript  for  a period 
of  five  years,  or  until  he  graduates,  whichever  comes  first;  and 

• the  case  be  reported  to  the  Provost  for  publication,  with  the  name  of  the  student 
withheld. 

Professor  A.  Sedra 
Vice-President  and  Provost 


AUGUST  24th  & 25th 
THE  LATEST  IN  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

.iXHW/VX 

a 


Medical  Sciences  Building 
UnIveFsIty  of  Toronto 


P.  Anne  Winter,  R.M.T.,  announces  her 
new  associate  Patricia  Berton  B.FA..  R.M.T.  at 

WINTER  CLINICAL 
MASSAGE  ASSOCIATES 

Headaches  • Stress  management 
Back  and  shoulder  pain  • Stiff  joints 

As  a U of  T faculty  or  staff  member,  your 
extended  health  care  plan  covers  massage  therapy. 

Mon,  Tues,  Thurs,  Fri,  10  - 6:30 
Wed.  9:30 -7:30  Sat.  9 -1:30 

The  Medical  Arts  Building, 

170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  528 
928-1723 


Its  more  thaa 
an  education 
its  a lesson  in  Kfe. 

ence,  history,  and  liter- 
ature. Set  in  a caring 
environment  of  explo- 
ration and  imagination, 
we  provide  a unique 
program  that  allows 
your  child’s  talents  and 
abilities  to  flourish. 
Find  out  more  about 
how  we  help  develop 
balanced,  multifaceted 
individuals. 


228  St.  George  St.  Toronto 
Nursery  & Kindergarten,  Elementary  to  Grade  7.  Grade  8 (1995-96) 


What  a child  learns 
often  goes  beyond 
academics.  At  the 
Waldorf  Schools,  our 
curriculum  and  teach- 
ing methods  are  geared 
towards  developing 
the  whole  child.  We 
provide  an  enriched 
learning  experience 
which  includes  art, 
music,  languages,  sci- 

THE  ALAN  HOWARD  WALDO] 
(416)962-6447 
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Where  to  find 

BULLETIN 

RACKS  AND  BOXES 

Bloor  & St.  George 

southeast  corner 

Gerald  Larkin  Building 

16  Devonshire  Place,  lobby 

Claude  T.  Bissell  Building 
140  St.  George  St.,  outside 

Roberts  Library 

north  entrance 

Wycliffe  College 

Hoskin  Ave.  at  Tower  Rd. 

Whitney  Hall 

85  St.  George  St., 
in  sheltered  entrance 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence 
73  St.  George  St., 
box  by  porter’s  door 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence 

southwest  corner 

21  King’s  College  Circle 
inside  front  door 

University  College 

lobby 

Simcoe  Hall 

rack  inside  door 

Medical  Sciences  Building 
main  entrance 

Medical  Sciences  Building 
east  side  by  dean's  office 

Sigmund  Samuel  Library 

lobby 

Hart  House 

Arbor  Room  entrance 

Sidney  Smith  Hall 

inside  east  and  west  doors 

Sidney  Smith  Cateteria 

east  door 

Innis  College 

Sussex  Ave.,  at  Innis  College  Cafe 

New  College 

21  Classic  Ave.,  Wetmore  Hall 

New  College 

40  Willcocks  St. 

New  College 

northeast  corner, 

Huron  and  Willcocks 

Botany 

25  Willcocks  St., 
corridor  on  east  side 

Forestry 

33  Willcocks  St.,  east  entrance 

45  Willcocks  St. 

front  of  building 

Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories 

Willcocks  St.  and  St.  George  St. 
entrances 

McLennan  Physical  Laboratories 

main  foyer 

Knox  College 

59  St.  George  St.,  southwest  corner 

45-49  St.  George  St. 

box  between  buildings 

Galbraith  Buiiding 

lobby  on  St.  George  St. 

International  Students  Centre 

inside  door 

Koffler  Student  Services  Centre 

St.  George  St.  and  College  St. 
entrances 

215  Huron  St. 

inside  front  door 

Sandford  Fleming  Buiiding 

in  open  area 

College  St.  & King’s  College  Rd. 

northeast  corner 

FitzGerald  Building 

Taddlecreek  Road,  east  side 

Best  Institute 

112  College  St.,  on  wall 


C LA.S  S I FI  ED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  lAl. 
Ads  wiU  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call;  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Rkntals  Available 
— lUfCTRO  ^ Area  — 


Short-term,  6 months.  Furnished  house: 
2 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  den,.design- 
er  kitchen,  five  appliances,  parking.  Quiet 
cui-de-sac,  ravine,  TTC,  close  downtown. 
No  pets,  non-smokers.  Available  October 
(dates  negotiable).  755-0540. 

North  York/Sheppard  area.  4-bedroom 
home,  furnished,  quiet  neighbourhood, 
all  appliances,  garden,  finished  basement, 
two-car  driveway,  close  to  TTC.  No 
pets/non-smoker(s).  September  1994  — 
April  1995.  $1,1 00/month  plus  utilities. 
(416)  494-1099. 

Furnished  1-  or  2-bedroom  apartment 
10  minutes  to  U of  T in  Victorian  home 
available  for  short-term  rental  weekly  or 
monthly.  Dishes  and  linens  included. 
(416)  535-4000. 

Sabbatical  sublet.  Fully  furnished  one- 
bedroom  apartment,  upstairs  in  two- 
storey  townhouse.  Steps  to  Ossington 
subway  at  Bloor.  Utilities,  cable.  No  smok- 
ing/pets. References. 

$7 00/mo  nth/first/last.  Available  August 
15  to  late  December.  (705)  835-5878. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Large  fully  furnished 
condominium  apartment.  2 bedrooms,  2 
baths  en  suite.  6 appliances.  Pool. 
Balcony.  Opposite  park.  Quiet  central  lo- 
cation. Subway  at  door.  1 5 minutes  to  U 
of  T.  Available  1 year  or  longer.  787- 
8464. 

Mississauga.  3 bedrooms,  4 baths, 
2,300'.  Nov.  1/94  to  Mar.  31/95.  CAC, 
TV,  VCR,  washer,  dryer,  finished  base- 
ment. Private  garage,  elec,  opener. 
$1 ,000/month  plus  utilities.  First  & iast 
months’.  (905)  823-3155. 

Short-/long-term  sabbatical  rentai 
(September-May)  (very  flexible),  prime 
Riverdale  home,  close  TTC,  2 storeys,  2 
bedrooms,  open  concept,  glass  dining- 
room overlooking  yard,  air,  skylights, 
parking,  iaundry.  $1,350+/month,  fur- 
nished/unfurnished. Joe  (416)  778-5054. 

Dramatically  reduced  rent  or  free  base- 
ment apartment  (normal  rent  $575+ 
p.c.m.)  in  exchange  for  fast  word  pro- 
cessing by  non-smoking,  excellent 
spelling,  senior  or  post-doc  student  from 
September  1.  Cosy,  self-contained,  wash- 
er/dryer, fully  or  partially  furnished,  own 
entrance,  in  professor’s  house.  964-7270. 

Beaches.  Spotless,  IKEA-style,  1 -bed- 
room  basement  apartment  on 
Hammersmith  Ave.  Own  entrance, 
kitchen,  washer/dryer,  ample  storage. 
Non-smoker.  Available  August  1.  $600  + 
utilities.  Call  694-7709. 

Fully  furnished  2-3  bedroom,  3-storey 
house,  2 walk-out  decks,  charming  small 
garden.  Situated  in  mid-Toronto  10- 
minute  walk  to  Bloor  Street.  Available  for 
one  year  from  September  1994  (dates 
negotiable).  Wonderful  area,  close  to 
buses,  subway  and  shops.  Suit  1 or  2 
persons,  no  pets.  $1 ,700  per  month  plus 
utilities.  (416)  961-7392. 

Pape/Danforth  subway.  August  7.  Lease 
negotiable.  Can  furnish.  Street  parking. 
Newly  renovated,  energy-efficient  air-con- 
ditioning, large  eat-in  kitchen  (3  appli- 
ances), skylight,  2 decks,  fenced-in  back- 
yard. $1,200/month+.  (416)  466-5934 
days,  (416)  424-4172  (home). 

Beautifully  furnished  1-bedroom  apart- 
ment. Quiet  elegant  building.  Lower  Forest 
Hill.  Walk  to  University.  Indoor  parking. 
Non-smoker.  No  pets.  $1 ,600  + Hydro. 


September  or  October  for  1 0-1 2 months. 
925-7584. 

Near  Robarts  Library.  2-bedroom,  most- 
ly furnished  apartment  with  view  available 
August  25,  1994  through  May  1995. 
Quiet  single  or  couple.  $900/month.  922- 
9834,  9-10:30  a.m.,  10  p.m.  - midnight. 

High  Park.  Lower  duplex  for  i^t.  Large, 
charming  one-bedroom^gi^eplaces, 
stained  glass.  Larju^!«W^,  wash- 
er/dryer, Two 

minutesli^^Jfcw\i#r(jfes  to  lake. 
Non-stflolo^y^^ltf^able  September 
1.  978-l^Jd^ays),  537-2585 

Fully  furnished  two-bedroom  apartment 
available  September  1994  to  March  1, 
1995.  Bayview  and  Sheppard,  short  bus 
ride  to  Yonge  subway.  Underground 
parking.  Non-smoker,  no  pets. 
$1 ,500/month  includes  cable  TV  and 
electricity.  Call  (416)  250-1979. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Three-bedroom  house 
in  the  Beaches,  fireplace,  parking,  laun- 
dry, study,  beautiful  kitchen,  upstairs 
deck.  Five-minute  walk  to  Queen  Street, 
boardwalk,  ravine,  24-hour  TTC.  Excellent 
schools.  $1, 500/month  furnished  in- 
cluding utilities.  One-bedroom  nanny 
suite  available  for  $500/month.  Call 
Jennifer  (416)  699-4912  after  July  31. 

House,  central,  13-years-old,  immacu- 
late, three  bedrooms,  back-split,  huge 
family  room,  eat-in  kitchen,  three  bath- 
rooms, laundry  room,  central  air,  new 
patio,  garden,  garage.  Recreational  fa- 
cilities, schools,  TTC,  shopping  nearby. 
Ideal  for  family,  prefer  non-smokers,  no 
pets.  $1 ,700/month  + utilities.  (416)  921- 
8441. 

One-year  rental  available  mid- 
September  (possibly  earlier).  Three-bed- 
room  house  (includes  finished  basement 
suite),  Woodbine/Danforth  area,  fully  fur- 
nished, large  lot,  gorgeous  backyard, 
parking,  laundry,  dishwasher,  quiet 
street.  $1,250  plus  utilities.  Contact 
Robyn  (416)  424-1438. 

Rebuilt  Victorian  house.  Five-minute 
walk  to  U of  T,  TGH,  HSC.  Furnished  ju- 
nior one-bedroom  apartment, 
$725/month,  utilities  inciuded,  August. 
Furnished  bachelor,  $675/month  + 
Hydro,  September.  Call  595-0026. 

Commuting  weekly  to  Toronto? 

Accommodation  in  Riverdale  home  of 
Ottawa  professor  Monday  to  Thursday 
(flexible).  Near  Chester  subway  stop. 
Reasonable  rent.  Phone  (416)  465-4194. 

Danforth/Greenwood.  3-bedroom,  beau- 
tifully maintained  home  & yard.  Finished 
basement,  parking,  A/C,  new  appliances. 
Owners  transferred  out  of  province  3-4 
years.  $1,200+.  585-5140,  778-9080  (4 
p.m.) 

Annex  sublet,  furnished  one-bedroom 
apartment  available  September  to  Spring 
1995.  Quiet,  bright,  charming.  Walk  to 
University,  shopping.  References  re- 
quired. $590  plus  utilities.  (416)  944- 
8924. 

Brunswick  near  Coliege;  minutes  to  U of 
T.  Ground  floor  of  private  house.  Large 
LR,  1 BR,  large  modern  kitchen,  sun- 
room/shed;  garden,  garage.  Suitable  for 
1 or  couple.  September  1.  $780  + utili- 
ties. 923-9220  (leave  message). 

Dundas/Ossington  TTC,  stores,  parks. 
One-bedroom  in  quiet  Victorian  with  lofty 
ceilings,  fans,  bay  window,  new  kitchen, 
walk-in  closets,  deck,  for  non-smokers. 
$615  inclusive.  Self-contained  except 
bath.  September  1.  Tom,  531-7082. 


Bathurst/Bloor  (Annex).  Bright  one-bed- 
room  apartment.  $670/month  inclusive. 
September  1 . 2nd  floor  of  house,  separate 
entrance,  renovated,  hardwood  floor. 
Close  to  all  amenities.  Steps  to  subway, 
walk  to  U of  T.  Non-smoker,  mature, 
quiet.  588-6880. 

Gorgeous  2-storey  house,  2 bedrooms 
plus  study;  fireplace:  private  English  gar- 
den; sun-deck;  exquisitely  furnished  (or 
unfurnished).  Broadview/Danforth. 
September  1,  one  year.  $1, 500/month 
plus.  Before  August  14:  925-4733.  After 
August  14;  461-3668. 


Accommodation 
Keiwtaes  Required 


For  August  15/94.  Furnished  or  unfur- 
nished 3 BR  house  or  duplex  in  City  of 
York,  preferably  near  Christie  and  St. 
Clair.  Quiet  family,  one  cat.  Needed 
through  July  ’95.  Call  Cathy,  (416)  656- 
4273  morning  or  evening  or  (216)  922- 
5956. 

Housing  Service.  Now  accepting 
September  1 advertisements  of  private 
and  shared  accommodation  for  students 
of  U of  T,  Ryerson,  George  Brown  and 
QCA.  If  you  wish  to  list  a reasonably 
priced,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  unit  for 
rent  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  these  schools, 
call  978-8045  for  advertisement  rates 
and  further  information. 

Month  of  August  only.  Furnished,  quiet, 
clean,  one-bedroom  in  Annex.  Single  pro- 
fessional man.  Please  leave  message  at 
(416)  537-4967. 

Doctoral  student  at  O.I.S.E.  in  Department 
of  Curriculum  Studies  available  for  house- 
sitting from  September  1994  — June 
1995.  Phone  Joyce  (705)  745-7327. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Danforth  and  Broadview.  Fully  renovat- 
ed house  to  share.  Ideal  for  visiting  pro- 
fessor or  doctoral  student.  TTC  15  min- 
utes to  U of  T.  Entire  third  floor  — 2 
furnished  rooms,  skylights,  minibar,  air 
cond.,  $500.  Also  9x12  furnished  bed- 
room/office with  private  deck  over  back- 
yard, $350.  All  appliances,  fireplace,  yard. 
Street  parking.  Non-smoking,  pet-free, 
organized,  quiet.  Includes  maid/utilities. 
Call  Ken  Shepard,  Ph.D.  463-0423. 

Annex  west.  Woman  to  share  quiet  5- 
bedroom  house  with  two  others.  Own 
bedroom  & study.  Laundry,  hardwood 
floors,  garden,  grand  piano.  Non-smok- 
er, no  pets.  $450  utilities  included.  537- 
7257. 

Annex  townhouse  in  safe/quiet  complex. 
Private,  sunny,  large  bedroom  with  en 
suite.  Shared  furnished  kitchen,  living- 
/dining-room,  laundry,  fireplace,  sauna, 
patio.  Minutes  to  campus,  subway,  stores. 
Available  immediately.  $600/month. 
Thomas,  927-9674  or  326-81 38;  e-mail: 
tklassen@epas.utoronto.ca 

St.  Clair  and  Yonge,  top  floor  of  three- 
storey  house  (master  bedroom  with  half 
bath,  bedroom,  bathroom),  shared  mid- 
dle floor  (kitchen,  dining,  lounge),  large 
garden  with  deck  and  patio.  September  1 
or  thereabouts.  $800.  Call  Clifford  at  0: 
978-3720  or  H:  487-5247. 

St.  George/Bloor.  Fully  furnished  2-bed- 
room condo  with  2 baths,  patio  garden. 
Male  University  professor  will  share  ac- 
commodation with  non-smoking  male 
professor  or  visiting  scholar.  September 
1994  to  April  1995.  $550  monthly  inclu- 
sive. (416)  921-1672. 


Within  walking  distance  of  U of  T.  Large, 
furnished  study/bedroom  in  private 
house,  fine  residential  area.  Shared  use  of 
house  with  owner/editor  includes  laundry 
facilities.  Installation  of  own  phone  line  re- 
quired. Suitable  for  female  visiting  pro- 
fessor or  doctoral  student.  Non-smoker 
preferred.  Available  September  1.  $500 
monthly.  Phone  922-2677. 


&.  Breakfast 


Award-winning  home.  Immaculate, 
smoke-  and  pet-free.  Quiet  nooks  and 
crannies  for  reading  and  relaxing.  Healthy 
breakfasts  and  we  cater  to  diets.  Walk  to 
U of  T,  RQM.  Parking.  $80  daily  for  two, 
$65  for  one.  (416)  967-6474. 


Great  Escape.  125-year-old  restored  log 
house,  97.5  acres  near  Arthur  (1.5  hours 
from  city).  3 bedrooms,  small  study.  Low 
maintenance  barn  workshop. 
Environmentally  Interesting,  adjacent 
Luther  Con-area.  8 acres  maple  bush,  26 
acres  reforested,  4 acres  Xmas  trees,  50 
acres  Ag-land,  leased.  1.5  miles  from 
Damascus  Lake,  boating,  fishing. 
Stressed-out  from  University  life,  need 
retreat?  Consider  this  farm:  $259,000. 
(905)  277-2906. 

20-minute  walk  from  U of  T.  Luxury 
condo,  Carlton  & Jarvis.  Several  profes- 
sors in  the  building.  Northwest  corner 
suite,  1 ,823  sq.  feet.  Split  2-bedroom  de- 
sign, 2 full  baths,  separate  dining-room, 
open  terrace.  Very  large  rooms.  Excellent 
security.  Wonderful  amenities.  Asking 
$292,000.  Call  Janni  de  Savoye  Sams, 
Remax  Ultimate,  487-5131. 


Miscellany 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T staff  ex- 
tended health  care  benefits  provide  ex- 
cellent coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Registered  Psychologist.  The  Medical 
Arts  Building,  170  St.  George  Street,  961- 
3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
mnications  enhancement  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as 
Second  Language  Speakers  with  good 
language  skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over 2,500 
satisfied  graduates.  Now  in  its  8th  year. 
Gandy  Associates.  533-1933. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 

and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  covers  psychological  services.  Fora 
consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
535-9432,  140  Albany  Ave. 

(Bathurst/Bloor). 

INDIVIDUAL  & COUPLES  THERAPY. 

Extended  health  benefits  provide  full 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Gale  Bildfell, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland 
Street  (near  Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  972- 
6789. 

Millipore  Water  Purification  System 
21 00  for  producing  Type  I Reagent  Grade 
water  for  sale.  Never  used  (still  in  boxes). 
Includes  all  systems  and  expendables. 
Call  John  at  978-6404. 

Toddler  spaces  available  at  Campus 
Community  Cooperative  Daycare 
Aug./Sept.  Warm,  relaxed  atmosphere: 
anti-sexist,  anti-authoritarian,  anti-racist, 
gay-positive  philosophy:  focus  on  children 
as  individuals;  parent  participation;  veg- 
etarian. Bloor/St.  George.  979-2133. 
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For  farther  information  and  application  forms  for  the  following  agencies,  please  contact  University  of  Toronto  Research  Services  (UTRS)  at  978-2163. 


General 

Natural  Sciences  & Engineering 
Research  Council/Social  Sciences 
& Humanities  Research  Council 
The  chairs  in  the  management  of  technologi- 
cal change  program  encourages  study, 
teaching  and  training  on  how  technologi- 
cal change  and  entrepreneurship  should 
be  understood  and  consequently  man- 
aged. Chair  proposals  should  focus  on  one 
or  more  of  the  following  areas:  business/ 
oiganizational  studies;  labour  studies;  and 
social  and  public  policy  studies.  The 
councils  will  fund  the  chairs  in  partner- 
ship with  business/industrial  firms  and/or 
other  private  sector  entities  but  together 
their  contribution  will  not  exceed  the 
private  sector  contribution(s).  Up  to  four 
new  chair  awards  will  be  made  between 
now  and  March  31, 1996.  No  deadline. 

Humanities  & Social 
Sciences 

American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies 

Researchers  holding  US  citizenship  and 
doing  research  in  the  humanities  or  hu- 
manities-related  social  sciences  may  apply 
for  release  from  teaching.  Application 
forms  should  be  requested  directly  from 
ACLS:  Office  of  Fellowships  8c  Grants, 
ACLS,  228  East  45th  St.,  New  York, 

New  York  10017-3398;  fax  (212)  949- 
8058.  Deadline  is  September  30. 

Social  Sciences  8c  Humanities 
Research  Council 
Research  grants  and  strategic  grants:  an 
addendum  to  the  August  1993  guide  is 
now  available  from  UTRS.  Application 
forms  are  the  same  as  last  year. 


Medicine  & Life  Sqences 
Canadian  Foundation  for  AIDS 
Research 

Thefoundation  requests  letters  f intent  fir 
one  $100,000 grant  and  applications  for 
several  smaller  grants  of  up  to  $20,000  for 
research  projects  in  the  clinical,  biological 
and  social  sciences  on  all  aspects  of  HIV 
infection  and  AIDS.  CANFAR  permits 
an  indirect  cost  component  for  research 
grants  at  20  percent  of  total  direct  costs. 
This  component  must  be  included  in  the 
application  budget  allocation  at  the  full 
identified  rate.  CANFAR  will  contact 
successful  letter-of-intent  applicants  to 
submit  a full  proposal.  Deadline  is 
September  9. 

Connaught  Laboratories  Limited 
Under  the  1995  Canadian  universities 
research  fund,  Connaught  Laboratories  is 
inviting  qualified  applicants  to  submit 
letters  of  intent  for  contract  support  of 
fundamental,  leading-edge  research  on 
vaccines  and  related  immunological  topics 
(other  than  clinical  testing  and  clinical 
trials).  Internal  deadline  at  UTRS  is 
September  21. 

Gairdner  Foundation 

Faculty  are  reminded  that  the  deadline  for 
nominations  for  the  1995  Gairdner 
Foundation  International  Awards  is 
September  30.  For  further  information 
please  call  the  foundation  at  493-3101. 

March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects 
Foundation 

The  Basil  O'Connor  starter  scholar  research 
avsards  are  designed  to  support  young 
scientists  embarking  on  independent 


research  careers.  They  are  limited  to 
candidates  holding  faculty  appointments  at 
the  instructor  or  assistant  professor  level. 
Applicants’  interests  should  be  consonant 
with  those  of  the  foundation.  Grants  are 
for  support  for  technical  help  and  supplies 
and  are  normally  in  the  $50,000  range. 
Basil  O’Connor  applicants  may  not  be 
recipients  of  any  other  major  grant  and 
may  not  submit  simultaneously  an  applica- 
tion for  any  other  March  of  Dimes  re- 
search program.  Application  is  by  nomina- 
tion only.  Deadline  is  August  31. 

Medical  Research  Council 
Clinical  trials:  MRC  will  consider  funding 
clinical  trials  that  assess  the  efficacy  of 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  procedures  as 
well  as  workshops  or  meetings  of  the 
prospective  participants.  Applications  may 
be  made  for  feasibility  testing,  pilot  pro- 
jects, the  expenses  of  monitoring  commit- 
tees and,  when  specially  justified,  salary 
support  for  methodology  design  expertise 
and,  exceptionally,  for  the  coordination  of 
m^or  multi-centre  trials.  Deadlines  are 
September  1 and  March  1. 
University-industry  clinical  trials:  the 
provision  of  funding  remains  the  same  as 
for  MRC’s  regular  clinical  trials  program; 
however,  MRC  expects  that  a minimum  of 
50  percent  of  the  total  direct  cost  of  the 
trial  vrill  be  defiayed  by  the  industrial 
partner.  Application  is  by  letter  of  intent, 
with  full  application  (MRC  51)  made  at 
anytime. 

Networks  cf  centres  of  excellerue:  MRC 
wishes  to  support  individuals  and  groups 
from  the  health  research  community 
interested  in  making  applications  to  the 
NCE  program.  Interested  investigators  are 


invited  to  contact  Dr.  Mo  Watanabe, 
director  of  health  research  at  MRC 
(watanabe@med.ucalgaiy.ca;  (403)  220- 
8746).  Application  is  by  letter  of  intent  for 
September  1. 

Michael  Smith  Award firr  Excellence:  the 
award  recognizes  outstanding  Canadian 
researchers  who  have  demonstrated  inno- 
vation, creativity  and  dedication  in  die 
health  sciences.  Application  is  by  nomina- 
tion. Eligible  individuals  must  have  com- 
pleted their  formal  training  within  the  last 
12  years  and  hold  a position  within  a 
Canadian  academic,  hospital,  industrial  or 
governmental  institution  or  affiliated 
research  institution.  The  nomination 
package  must  include  endorsement  by  the 
president  and  arrangements  for  this  signa- 
ture will  be  handled  by  UTRS.  Applicants 
are  requested  to  allow  UTRS  at  least  three 
full  working  da)^  for  this  part  of  the  appli- 
cation procedure.  Deadline  is  September  1. 
Grants  & Awards  Guide:  the  revised  MRC 
guidebook  is  now  available.  Major  changes 
have  been  made  to  a number  of  programs; 
the  new  and  renewal  operating,  equipment 
and  maintenance  grant  deadlines  are  now 
September  15  and  March  15. 

PrkGalien 

This  anrmal  award  recognizes pharmaceuti- 
cal research  and  innovation  and  will  be 
awarded  to  a researcher  or  research  team 
currently  involved  for  at  least  five  years  in 
pharmaceutical  research  leading  or  making 
a substantial  contribution  to  the  diagnosis, 
prevention  or  treatment  of  diseases  and 
judged  to  have  made  the  most  significant 
contribution  to  pharmaceutical  research  in 
Canada.  Interested  investigators  in  the 
Faculties  of  Medicine,  Dentistry, 


Pharmacy  and  Nursing  should  contact 
their  deans  directly.  Only  one  submission 
per  faculty  will  be  accepted  by  the  agency 
and  applicants  should  contact  their  deans’ 
offices  for  internal  deadlines.  Nomination 
packages  are  available  from  applicable 
faculties  and  UTRS.  The  usual  University 
signature  and  application  apply.  Deadline 
for  submissions  is  September  30. 

Upcoming  Deadld^ 

JULY31 

Health  8c  Welfare  Canada  (NHRDP) 
— post-doctoral  fellowships,  national 
health  research  scholarships,  national 
health  scientists,  visiting  scientists 
AucvstI 

Sugar  Association  Inc.  — letter  of  intent 
August! 

U of  T — self-funded  research  grants 
AugustII 

Cariadian  Electrical  Association  — 
contract  proposals  for  research 
AucvstI! 

/Uzheimer’s  Association  Inc  (US)  — 
Zenith  awards 
AugustIS 

Helen  Hay  Whitney  Foundation  — 
post-doctoral  fellowships 

NSERC  — advance  material 

NATO  — collaborative  research  grants 

Procter  8c  Gamble  Company  — interna- 
tional program  for  animal  alternatives 
September! 

Heart  8c  Stroke  Foundation  — 
career  investigatorships,  grants-in-aid, 
scholarships 
September  15 

Association  for  Canadian  Studies  — 
intercultural/interregional  exchange 
program 


Graduate faculty  please  call  the  PhD  examinations  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 


Wednesday,  July  27 
Kathryn  Jane  Browning, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Performance  Art  Education.” 
Prof  J.R.  Courtney. 

Bruce  James  Perry,  Department  of 
Geology,  “A  Development  and 
Study  of  a Dry-Chlorination, 
Inductively  Coupled  Plasma- 
Mass  Spectrometric  Method  for 
the  Determination  of 
Concentrations  of 
Platinum-Group  Elements  (PGE) 
and  Gold  in  Rocks.” 

Prof  J.C.  Van  Loon. 

Thursday,  July  28 
Tony  Alexander  Plate, 
Department  of  Computer  Science, 
“Distributed  Representations  and 
Nested  Compositional  Stmcture.” 
Prof  G.  Hinton. 

Friday,  July  29 
William  Chow,  Department  of 
Statistics,  “Some  Statistical 
Process  Control  Monitoring 
Procedures.”  Prof  M.S.  Srivastava. 

Nicholas  Edward  Mandrak, 
Department  of  Zoology, 
“Biogeographic  Patterns  in  Fish 
Species  Distribution  in  Relation  to 
Historical  and  Environmental 
Factors  in  Ontario  Lakes  and 
Rivers.”  Prof.  E.J.  Crossman. 

Valeri  Ivanovich  Smelyansky, 
Department  of  Physics,  “g  Factors 
of  Conduction  Electrons  in 
Metals.”  Prof  J.M.  Perz. 

Wednesday,  August  3 
Brian  Arthur  Heise,  Department 


of  Zoology,  “Ecological  and 
Behavioural  Interactions  among 
Stream-Dwelling  Mayflies.” 
Prof  R.J.  Mackay. 

Alastair  James  Hepburn  Martin, 
Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  “Imaging  the  Arterial 
Wall:  Design  and  Implementation 
of  an  Intravascular  MR 
Technique.” 

Prof  R.M.  Henkelman. 

Friday,  August  5 
Rachel  Regine  Higgins, 
Department  of  Molecular  & 
Medical  Genetics,  “Mechanisms 
of  Action  and  Regulation  of 
Terminase,  the  DNA  Packaging 
Enzyme  of  Phage.” 

Prof  A.J.  Becker. 

Monday,  August  8 
Sidney  Pels,  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  “Glove-Talk 
II;  Mapping  Hand  Gestures  to 
Speech  Using  Neural  Networks  — 
an  Approach  to  Building  Adaptive 
Interfaces.”  Prof  G.  Hinton. 

Thursday,  August  1 8 
Goran  Harald  Femlund, 
Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  “Analysis  and 
Fracture  Load  Predictions  of 
Structural  Adhesive  Joints.” 
Prof  J.K.  Spelt. 

Friday,  August  19 
(^ing  Yao,  Department  of 
Community  Health,  “An 
Inference  about  Causal  Ordering.” 
Prof  D.  Tritchler. 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St.  Fifth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5V  2B9 
(416)  977-3857 

Academic  Robes  and  Hoods 
Authorized  Robemakers  to 
University  of  Toronto 


mjICEOFm^^ 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  University  Tribunal,  I am  publishing  the  following 
Notice  of  Offence  and  the  sanctions  imposed: 

The  charge  against  the  student  was: 

1.  THA  T on  or  about  April  22,  1 993,  she  did  use  or  possess  an  unauthorized  aid  or  aids 
or  did  obtain  unauthorized  assistance  and/or  aided,  assisted,  abetted,  counselled,  pro- 
cured or  conspired  with  another  person  to  use  or  possess  an  unauthorized  aid  or  aids  or 
obtain  unauthorized  assistance  in  an  academic  examination,  contrary  to  Sections  B.l.l.(b) 
and  B.ll.  1.(a)  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters. 

In  particular,  in  the  spring  of  1993  she  was  enrolled  in  CLA  A02Y:  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology. 
On  April  22, 1993,  she  wrote  the  final  examination  in  the  course  and  was  seated  in  the  examina- 
tion room  close  to  a fellow  student.  Her  answers  were  virtually  identical  to  those  of  the  other 
student,  with  the  exception  of  Part  E,  which  she  did  not  answer.  A majority  of  those  answers  were 
erroneous.  Among  the  essay  answers,  some  of  the  wording  was  highly  unusual  yet  repeated  in 
both  examinations. 

The  jury  found  the  student  guilty,  and  agreed  to  impose  the  following  sanction: 

• suspension  from  the  University  for  a period  of  five  years; 
and  that: 

• notation  of  the  sanction  and  the  reasons  for  it  be  recorded  on  her  transcript  for  a period 
of  ten  years,  and 

• the  case  be  reported  to  the  Provost  for  publication,  with  the  name  of  the  student 
withheld. 

Professor  A.  Sedra 
Vice-President  and  Provost 
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Industrial  Strength 


The  weight  room  at  Hart  House  is  a world  unto  itself 
Photos  by  Peter  Legris 


Brains  ^ind  brawn.  Energy,  concentration  and  effort  that  beht  a university.  Life  is  a 
struggle  in  the  Hart  House  weight  room,  where  sweat  runs  and  goals  elude.  “Eleven.  Twwwelve. 
Thirrrrrrrrteeeeeen,  fourrrrr”  — dunk.  Stop.  Rest.  Try  again.  In  the  1920s,  when  Hart  House  was  young, 
fitness  was  a sdence.  Today  it  is  more  of  a craze.  Much  has  changed  at  Hart  House  but  in  the  weight  room  bar- 
bells are  still  lifted  in  pounds  and  double  as  doorstops  or  counterweights,  keeping  the  factory-type  steel  windows 
open.  Steam  heating  grunts  all  vdnter.  Only  electric  fans  and  thick  masonry  disperse  the  heat  generated  in 
sununer.  But  for  what  it  lacks  in  electronic  advantages.  Hart  House  weight  room  makes  up  for  in  character  — a 
setting  of  Gothic  virtue  for  aspiring  gods.  ALFRED  HOLDEN 
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